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HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


HOULD MY TITLE, broad and perhaps 

somewhat pretentious sounding, lead 
merely to the thesis that Historians 
should know Literature, and Humanists 
should know History, then I would glad- 
ly accept the platitude that it were, and 
forbear to belabor a truism. 

But, alas, this is not so. Technical 
specialization in scholarship today is 
pressing ever more in the opposite di- 
rection until there seems almost no 
rapport between History and Belles- 
Lettres, Philosophy or Art. If the schism 
does not approach that of C. P. Snow’s 
“Two Cultures’’—and I am not sure 
that it does not — nevertheless observe, 
for example, that Intellectual History 
is a field within History, not an inter- 
disciplinary field with Literature and 
Philosophy. Specialization is so narrow 
that it is not overly difficult to find even 
classical archaeologists who know not 
the literature of Greece, or historians 
of western America who ply their 
trade without Spanish. These examples 
are not, unfortunately, exaggerations, 
and the reverse side of the coin is as 
common and equally reprehensible: the 
teacher of literature who could not, if 
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required, give competently an introduc- 
tory course in the political or social 
history of his own literary period. If 
the broad mastery that is the mark of 
the true scholar is rare, then even rarer 
is he who can dominate and synthesize 
the two fields over a span of centuries. 
And if the nineteenth century German- 
ization of scholarship is responsible for 
the development of much of our my- 
opic obscurantism, then it must also be 
credited with some of the giants of 
synthesis, Mommsen, Wilamowitz, and 
their more recent counterparts, such 
as Werner Jaeger. 

On the whole, however, the narrower 
approach, ably assisted by twentieth 
century technology, has spilled over 
into the Humanities and History, and 
has intensified the separatist tendency 
both in research so restricted as to run 
the risk of seeming anti-intellectual, 
and in the narrowness of the training 
of both graduate students and even un- 
dergraduate majors. The hostility, es- 
pecially of historians, but also of many 
humanists, to interdisciplinary intellec- 
tual experiences is discouraging and 
not a little frightening, even the more 
so because the bigger the university 
and the opportunities therein, and the 
more distinguished the faculty, the 
greater, frequently, is the opposition. 
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Conversely, we, who have long criti- 
cized our educational colleagues for 
claiming to be able to teach anything 
so long as they know the method — we 
are sometimes as guilty on another 
level: too often we teach as though 
the facts, and even the interpretation, 
of history and literature were as sep- 
arate from each other as night and 
day, and if we synthesize we must bear 
the stigma of popularization. In History 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. suffers from this 
charge, as is simply demonstrated in 
the increasing amount of scholarly doc- 
umentation in the successive volumes 
of his work on F.D.R.; in Literature 
much of the criticism levelled at Gil- 
bert Murray was rooted in hostility to 
the astonishing breadth of his mind and 
activities — ‘‘Greece, not Greek, is the 
real subject of our study,’’ he once 


said! — hostility to the synthesizing that 
is inherent in what E. R. Dodds calls? 
his ‘“‘essential personal gift’’: the ability 


to relive, and cause others to relive, 
an ancient piece of human experience. 

To what extent, then, do graduate 
and undergraduate curricula lead in 
this direction? Of course there are ex- 
ceptions (whole universities and indi- 
vidual professors), but how many un- 
dergraduate majors in literature take 
history and vice versa? Or are even 
advised to read widely in each other’s 
fields? Once the undergraduate has 
passed a freshman course in Western 
Civilization (or worse yet, merely Mod- 
ern European History), or a required 
survey of literature (English only), the 
dichotomy is all but complete, although 
the lip service to a true liberal arts 
training is impressive. 

This is no undocumented generality. 
During the past five years I have read 
the papers of upwards of a thousand 
college seniors who have been candi- 
dates for graduate fellowships under the 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
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Foundation. Invariably their intellectu- 
al autobiographies laud the integration 
of the social sciences and the human- 
ities. Scientists yearn for philosophical 
and literary experience, while human- 
ists, though more rarely, seek more 
than a passing acquaintance with an 
atom or the second law of thermody- 
namics. But a glance at their college 
transcripts, or a few well directed ques- 
tions during the personal interview, 
all too often reveal the hypocrisy of 
the hot air that has been aimed directly 
at the Selection Committee or else the 
academic insularity of those faculty 
members who advise them —or, in 
many institutions, the criminal restric- 
tions on electives. In graduate work the 
situation is far worse, because of the ne- 
cessity for intense training in research 
—until we come perilously close to 
making a truth of the old joke about 
a Ph.D. knowing more and more about 
less and less until] he knows everything 
about nothing. 

What forces counteract this, once the 
student has won the coveted union 
card? Few, if any. Too long exposed is 
he to the techniques of seminars, too 
crushing is the financial and academic 
pressure of the publish-or-perish rat 
race, for the fledgling Ph.D. to be- 
come a late learner and ripen into a 
scholar in the old and truest sense, who 
knows not only his own field but those 
related to his and their impact on his 
own. 

Do not misunderstand me. This is no 
attack upon primary research, the im- 
portance of which a classicist probably 
knows better than his colleagues in 
more recent fields; nor do I seek a 
watered-down history, but merely that 
both research and interpretation, if 
they cannot be practised by the same 
persons, then be practised by the 
proper persons, and at the proper 
times, and with a proper understanding 
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HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


of the hopeless sterility of a knowledge 
that has no bearing on the one function 
that separates us from other animals — 
thought. ‘‘All history,’”’ writes Colling- 
wood,* ‘‘is the history of thought,’’ and 
the only possible re-enactment of his- 
tory is the re-thinking of those thoughts 
in the mind of the historian. To do this 
he must bring to bear all the power of 
his mind and all his knowledge of phi- 
losophy and politics. We need not ask 
Collingwood’s permission to add ‘‘and 
of literature and the arts.’’ Gilbert Mur- 
ray has, in his remarks just cited, done 
this for us. 

To a History Department all this 
sounds like a plea for Area Studies pro- 
grams, and these, like the interdisci- 
plines they are, spell a particularly dis- 
tasteful anathema. But it need not and 
must not be so, if the instructors them- 
selves are sufficiently broadly trained 
and the reading sufficiently wisely se- 
lected so that neither scholarship nor 
sugar-coating obtrudes. To the Historian 
this may sound also like training Toyn- 
bees. We could do far worse, and usual- 
ly do. But without becoming involved in 
the intellectual processes by which 
Toynbee has reached his present em- 
phasis on universalist theology or its 
bearing on his concept of history, we 
will do well to recall some words he 
wrote when he was a mere professor 
of ancient history:4 
The historical experience of the Greeks has 
been more finely expressed than ours. Its 
expression is in all Greek art and literature 
—for it is a great mistake to suppose that 
historical experience is expressed in so- 
called historical records alone. The great 
poets of Greece are of as much assistance in 
understanding the mental history of Greece 
(which after all is the essential element in 
any history) as .. . the historians. . . . The 
surviving masterpieces of Greek literature 
give the best insight into the subjective of 
Greek history—into the emotions and spec- 
ulations which arose out of the vicissitudes 
of Greek society and were its most splendid 
creation. 


Allan Nevins, at the other end of the 
historical spectrum, wrote:5 
History, our understanding of times past, is 
more than facts and ideas; it is a matter of 
the spirit as well. And our comprehension 
of the spirit of bygone ages is given us 
not through physical remains, inscriptions, 
manuscripts and books alone, it is given 
us in large part through the transmission 
of personalities. 


And where, the humanist must rightly 
ask, are personalities and the spirit to 
be found? Not only in biographical his- 
tory, which Nevins happens to be dis- 
cussing, but in literature, and especially 
in poetry, where are most chiefly ex- 
pressed the emotions, speculations, pas- 
sions and convictions that must be re- 
covered if Collingwood’s re-enactment 
of History, or Murray’s ability to relive 
it, is to take place. : 
The point can be illustrated from all 
ages; in classics most easily of all, if 
only that our relative paucity of his- 
torical documents forces reliance upon 
literature. From Homer to Marcus 
Aurelius the argument holds, not only 
where literature must substitute for 
missing history (to cite only this were 
the most specious evidence-picking) but 
where literature supplements history 
and sometimes even sets it aright, or 
inquires more profoundly into human 
action than the coldly analytical meth- 
ods of a Thucydides who emphasizes 
more the effective results of human 
action than the reasons behind them. 
A classical audience need not ask 
what our history of the bronze age 
would be without Homer; nor will they 
question the need for a Pindar to pic- 
ture the aristocratic society of early 
Greece; nor deny the value of lyric 
poetry as an insight into the individual- 
istic nature of oligarchies and tyran- 
nies. But to probe more deeply, no 
historian affords us such a glimpse of 
the Greek concept of science, for ex- 
ample, and man’s relation to it, as 
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emerges from these two sentences in a 
little read treatise of Hippocrates. De- 
scribing a disease among the nomads 
of southern Russia, he writes:6 


The natives believe this disease is sent by 
God, and they reverence its victims, in fear 
of being stricken of it themselves. I too am 
quite ready to admit these phenomena are 
caused by God, but I take the same view 
about all phenomena and hold that no single 
one is more or less divine, but each obeys 
a law, and natural law knows no exceptions. 


And may one use Herodotus as litera- 
ture? Nothing would please the nine- 
teenth century German critics more, 
for according to them he was certainly 
no historian. But for the very reasons 
they adduce to condemn him, the more 
is he in truth the real historian who 
knows that to understand a people one 
must know their character, and that 
is imbedded in their customs, their be- 
liefs, even their superstitions. He is, if 
you will forgive the word, the world’s 
first sociologist. What historical record 
gives a keener analysis of that which 
distinguishes Hellene from Barbarian 
than Herodotus’ tale (8.118) of the Per- 
sian ship captain who saved Xerxes’ 
life during a storm by throwing over- 
board, at the King’s command, all the 
royal courtiers, thus to lighten his 
ship? When he had done so, Xerxes re- 
warded him for saving his sovereign’s 
life, then promptly executed him for 
having caused the death of so many 
noble courtiers. What better reveals 
the chasm between East and West, un- 
less it be Aeschylus’ answer in the 
Persians (241-242) to Queen Atossa’s 
question: ‘‘And who is ruler and mas- 
ter to these Greeks?’’ The messenger 
replies: ‘‘Of no man are they slaves or 
vassals.’’ Pericles (funeral oration, 
Thuc. 2.37.2) and Plato (Protag. 322c) 
would add: ‘‘Law only they obey.”’ Or, 
even at a documentary level, do we 
ignore Aeschylus’ account of Salamis, 
just because it is poetry and we already 
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have Herodotus? If so, we would best 
recall that the poet may well have been 
here an eyewitness, as he was for 
Marathon, and in any case could easily 
have been one of the older generation 
whom the younger historian had to con- 
sult. 

To use Aristophanes to complement 
Thucydides is so obvious that one is 
tempted to illustrate it ad infinitum 
And even if exaggeration, nay even 
some prevarication, is basic to the 
comic spirit, and if historians must, of 
course, use their Aristophanes with 
care, still they must use him, if re- 
constructing the thinking of an age is 
the purpose of history. It is plainly 
stated by Jaeger:7 


It is only in the period which we know 
through comedy that we can observe the 
development of the intellectual life of 
Athens as a continuous social process in- 
stead of studying it as crystallized in com- 
plete and permanent works of litera- 
ture. . . . And what we observe makes it 
plain that .. . writing history by recon- 
structing separate periods from isolated de- 
tails picked up and fitted together, is a hope- 
less task. . . . Poetry alone can make the 
life of its own time real and human for 
posterity. Hence the paradox .. . that hardly 
any historical period, even our own immedi- 
ate past, can be so vividly realized as the 
age of Attic Comedy. 


So it is that Victor Ehrenberg’ needs 
and uses both the acumen of the histo- 
rian and the sympathy of the litterateur 
so skillfully to uncover the substratum 
of reality beneath the fun and satire of 
the people of Aristophanes. 

And what of the fourth century? It 
is not Demosthenes and the Orators, 
nor Isocrates, and certainly not the 
second-rate foreign correspondent Xeno- 
phon, that one consults for what men 
thought, and why. Here what we need, 
and fortunately have, is a glimpse into 
the disillusioned mind probing history 
and human experience for a way out of 
the suicidal wars of the city-states. No 
other holds a candle to Plato or even 
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HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


to the more pedestrian Aristotle in re- 
vealing the soul searching for-a way of 
life, the while Demosthenes eagle- 
screams the flag of Marathon and Isoc- 
rates plays Quisling to Philip’s Hitler. 
But Plato starkly unmasks the minds of 
unhappy men, and his own, in the 
tragic ideological progression from the 
Republic to the Laws. The nearest an 
historian comes to betraying the fu- 
tility of life is the amazing reason that 
the journalistic Xenophon gives (Hel- 
len. 7.5.26-27) for not carrying his his- 
tory beyond the Battle of Mantinea: 

The result disappointed everyone’s expecta- 
tions. There was more unsettlement and dis- 
order ... after the battle than before it. 
But I do not propose to carry my narrative 


further and will leave the sequel to any 
other historian who cares to record it. 


Xenophon’s loss of his own son in this 
battle only heightens the lost-genera- 
tion hopelessness implied by these 
words. Euripides said it earlier, and 
better, in the Iphigenia in Aulis:9 

Ill fated Hellas, I mourn for thee. Thou hast 
the will to create something excellent, but 
will become instead the laughing stock of 


the worthless barbarian. ... God hath made 
Hellas sick. 


and in the Hippolytus:1° 


Mankind, your utmost efforts are in vain. 
Why do you teach ten thousand kinds of 
skills, invent all things, discover everything, 
when you have never learned nor hunted 
out a way to teach the mindless how to 
think? 

It is no accident, and as profoundly 
significant as any contemporary docu- 
ment, that Plato’s Utopias are still op- 
timistically here on earth, but that the 
followers of Aristonicus, 200 years later, 
place theirs in the City of the Sun, while 
that of Jesus is in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, after the death of mortal man. 
The chronology of three such choices 
speaks volumes of intellectual history 
that the earthbound historian might 
miss in the kaleidoscopic hodgepodge 


of Hellenistic history. This, with the 
development of new genres in literature 
and art, is the true history of the new 
world after Alexander, not the silly bat- 
tles of the Diadochi, their marriages, 
divorces, and political intrigues. 

And is not this very newness of lit- 
erature and art a telling point of his- 
tory, especially since there had been 
no real innovation in major genres of 
art and literature in Greece for 300 
years or more? The realization of this 
fact contributes no less to an under- 
standing of Greek History than to that 
of the arts. For in Greek artistic de- 
velopment, in which originality yields 
precedence to refinement of form and 
experimentation yields to redirected 
perfection, those genres which reached 
their heights in the fifth century had no 
perceptible future. New forms, or at 
best variations on old forms, were the 
only alternative to stagnation. There- 
fore rises a Theocritus, an Herondas, 
an Apollonius, even the maligned scho- 
lastics of the Alexandrian Library, and 
those new sculptors who transformed 
the Praxitelean divine goddess into lusty 
females like the Venuses of Cyrene 
or of the Metropolitan Museum. As in 
the arts, so in the political experimen- 
tation of the Hellenistic age: innova- 
tions stemmed from Alexander’s daring 
concepts, and from the attempts at fed- 
eration among Greek states. The city- 
state had been no less a work of art 
than an ancient kouros or a tragic 
drama. Its fifth century peak was so 
intimately wrought .into society that, 
although undermined by the Pelopon- 
nesian War and the tragic pettiness of 
the fourth century, neither an Isocrates 
nor a Plato nor an Aristotle could free 
himself from its limited horizon. But 
post-Alexandrians had to, if only to sur- 
vive in a world of empires, as surely 
as they had also to find new expres- 
sions for a Venus, a temple capital, or 
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an epic. The Hellenistic, of all periods 
of the ancient world, most needs im- 
plementation from the Arts, and profits 
by it. 

Nor in Rome are we any less depend- 
ent upon literature for a balanced pic- 
ture. Plautus, Terence, Lucilius, Catul- 
lus and Ovid, Martial and Juvenal for 
their respective centuries reveal social 
history as deeply as do any historical 
or pseudo-historical sources such as 
Cicero, the Senecas, or Pliny minor. 
All these the historian must know well, 
in addition to his Tacitus and Livy. 
Especially his Livy, who, like Herodo- 
tus, maligned by nineteenth century crit- 
icism, shows more historical sense than 
German strictures ever allowed him. 
If Herodotus could write (7.15.2) that 
he was ‘‘bound to relate what was said, 
but to believe it I am in no way bound,”’ 
Livy could go him one better, when, de- 
fending his recording of omens, portents 
and the like, he comes close (43.13.1) 
to stating Collingwood’s thesis: 


I am well aware that through disregard of 
religion, owing to which men of the present 
day generally believe that gods never give 
portents of the future, no prodigies are now 
reported to the government or recorded in 
histories. But for my part, while I am writ- 
ing the history of olden times, my senti- 
ments, I know not how, become antique, and 
a kind of religious awe prevents me from 
considering events which men of those days 
renowned for wisdom judged deserving of 
the attention of the state, and of public ex- 
piation, unworthy of being recorded in my 
history. 


Good, plain, solid Livy, re-thinking in 
order to re-enact, and not committing 
that heinous fault of so many historians 
and history teachers, of judging a civil- 
ization on standards not its own; Livy 
of whom Laistner once wrote!!! that 
if Livy is uncritical, it is because he 
knew what he was up against and re- 
fused ‘‘to be dogmatic, an unforgivable 
sin in the eyes of a German professor.” 
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But to return to literature: Vergil 
and Horace are as invaluable for the 
Augustan period, but in a far different 
way, as is Aristophanes for the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Pro-Augustan thinking 
cannot be gleaned as well from Dio or 
Suetonius, and certainly not from the 
Res Gestae, all poor sources (in spite of 
Dio’s set of speeches) for the ideologi- 
cal revolution that we used to mislabel 
merely the decline of the Republic. If 
Vergil gives us but the beginning of a 
changing society, then it is in the Tri- 
malchios and the Habinnases that there 
emerges the full significance of the so- 
cial upheaval hiding under the innocent 
sounding term — the Principate. Syme’s 
phrase —the Roman _ Revolution — is 
more perceptive. If then it is criminal 
to omit the Res Gestae from historical 
study, it were just as sinful to omit Ver- 
gil, Petronius, or even Ovid. 

One can and should pursue this need 
of literature to supplement history 
even to the argumentum ex silentio. 
For what literature, what art, what 
philosophy can be adduced to bring the 
second century into focus, beyond the 
indignation of Juvenal and the stuffiness 
of Pliny? Nothing but the stagnant 
archaism of Hadrian and Fronto, the 
scandal sheets of Suetonius, the Medi- 
tations of a frustrated Emperor and the 
hopelessly unexciting eclecticism of 
Apuleius. Does not this very sterility 
constitute an important judgment on 
this overpraised century, conventional- 
ly labelled as burgeoning with peace, 
prosperity and happiness? Far from be- 
ing the lofty pedestal from which 
Gibbon begins the Decline and fall, it 
is rather an era whose emptiness the 
absence of a single new idea betrays. 

Thus warned not to equate (as is so 
often done) peace and prosperity with 
high cultural achievements, the Histo- 
rian and Humanist are faced by so 
critical a question that even if it causes 
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us to digress briefly, a Classicist cannot 
ignore it. When and why does great 
literature appear? In times of peace 
and economic security, or under great 
emotional stress, intensified by war, un- 
rest and inner conflict that wrenches 
passionate loyalties from men’s souls? 
In the peaceful, prosperous and com- 
placent second century a.p.? Or from 
Marius to Augustus? In sixth or early 
fifth century Greece, or in the hundred 
years from Athens’ first struggle with 
Sparta to the rise of Philip? Is it mere 
accident that virtually all the giants of 
the arts are concentrated in those two 
spans of a century each, when hearts 
were seared by strife and loyalties often 
called for life itself? When else does a 
Socrates, Thucydides, Phidias, Lucre- 
tius, or Vergil emerge? Test this 
throughout the ages—from classical 
times to the twelfth century, through 
the Elizabethan period to the present, 


and the implications for the history of 
ideas are provocative, if also a little 
frightening. 

Such an excursion through other ages 
will also bring the test our thesis needs, 
and justify or negate the strictures on 


other historians than ourselves. If 
Toynbee admitted that the Classicist 
must use literature for his history, are 
we alone in this? A simple series of 
questions must suffice, but their an- 
swers are as obvious as they are com- 
pelling. Will even historians label] St. 
Augustine as history merely to justify 
their need of him in the Middle Ages? 
Or Bede, Erasmus, Petrarch and 
Dante? Can French historians pass 
over Moliére, Racine or La Fontaine? 
It was Toynbee himself who, in that 
incredible list of acknowledgments in 
the Study of history, thanked Heinrich 
Heine for giving him a view into 
Napoleonic Europe. Is seventeenth cen- 
tury England as clear from documen- 
tary sources as from Milton or Samuel 


Pepys? And if Paine and the Federalist 
Papers are classed as history, then 
what of Franklin? Is Jacksonian democ- 
racy complete without Emerson, or the 
American Industria] Revolution without 
Thoreau, the Jameses or Mark Twain's 
Connecticut Yankee? Do newspapers, 
union records or congressional docu- 
ments picture the discontent of in- 
dustrial workers and western farmers 
as clearly or as fully as Hamlin Gar- 
land, Upton Sinclair, or William Dean 
Howells? Does the artistic expression 
of twentieth century America, or even 
misplaced jokes about Frank Lloyd 
Wright, make any sense without a basic 
understanding of the conservatism of 
Daniel Chester French and the archi- 
tectural revolution of Louis Sullivan? 
Finally, can even those stalwart stu- 
dents of. current events, the historians 
of ‘‘modern America,’’ document the 
lost generation better than from F. 
Scott Fitzgerald and Theodore Dreiser? 
I may forego, for still greater lack of 
historical perspective, comment on our 
contemporaries, but it is not hard to 
predict, for all the apparent facetious 
and almost insulting disparity, that at 
least the reasons for, if not the quality 
of a Kerouac will be as important 
historically as the reasons for a Plato. 
But enough of preaching to absent col- 
leagues. If there is any virtue to this 
holistic approach to history and to the 
training of historians, if there is any 
validity in the synthesis and interpre- 
tation that Gilbert Murray called!2 ‘‘be- 
ing faithful to a sort of Hellenism,” 
then we cannot escape the corollary. 
And we, teachers of language and liter- 
ature, must ask if we should not, just as 
guiltily, put the cap backwards on our 
own head. My historical friends, who 
by now must figuratively be frothing at 
me, will enjoy the following confession: 
If there was any greater criminal neg- 
lect in my own education than the ab- 
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sence of a single hour of chemistry, 
then it was the failure of a Classics 
Major in college and in Graduate School 
ever to have had a course in ancient 
history. Seminars, it is true, in Cicero, 
Thucydides, Epigraphy, and even His- 
toriography, but these belonged to the 
necessary obscurantist division of re- 
search training. I blame not my under- 
graduate advisors, for the simple rea- 
son that.not a single course in ancient 
history — more is the shame — was of- 
fered, but it is a matter of serious con- 
cern that a student working in early 
Roman Drama was never instructed or 
encouraged to soak himself in Livy, 
Polybius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus or 
the social history of the Hellenistic Age. 
Naturally we all had to pass examina- 
tions in history, but the study of it was 
as isolated from literature as Greek 
Epigraphy from the metaphors of Ver- 
gil. The only history in literature was 
the absorption by osmosis of that filmy 
surface to be found in the Graduate Stu- 
dent’s Bible: the Gold and Silver Duffs. 

Does it then too wearily belabor the 
obvious to ask that every argument 
made here be now pressed as strongly 
mutatis mutandis? From Homer with- 
out Linear B, Tragedy and Aristophanes 
without Thucydides, Plato without Xeno- 
phon, Plautus without Livy and Poly- 
bius, Lucretius without Cicero, Vergil 
without the Res Gestae to Juvenal 
without Tacitus? No literature, save for 
stylistic technique (and perhaps not 
even for this), should be read, it cer- 
tainly cannot be fully understood, with- 
out a sound knowledge of the age in 
which the author lived and thought. We 
may recognize, enjoy or criticize esthet- 
ic qualities, but we will not understand 
them, nor share in the experience of 
their creator, unless we are in a posi- 
tion, as nearly as the availability of 
history allows us, to think in his pat- 
tern. Collingwood’s principle is quite as 
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valid for literature; once again Gilbert 
Murray phrased it well:13 ‘‘The schol- 
ar’s special duty is to turn the written 
signs in which old poetry or philosophy 
is now enshrined back into living 
thought or feeling. He must so under- 
stand as to relive.’’ Moritz Haupt said 
it this way:14 ‘‘Understand your author 
not logically but psychologically,’’ 
which was another way of saying ‘‘re- 
member his times and historical cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

Social, intellectual, even merely politi- 
cal history provides the foundation 
stone for this understanding, as does 
literature for Collingwood’s reliving. 

Let me illustrate briefly, in no over- 
weening emulation of Murray’s poetry 
or interpretations, but at an elementary 
surface-scratching level as one con- 
vinced that history and literature are 
equally necessary ingredients of under- 
standing civilization. Spend a few mo- 
ments with random memories from Ca- 
tullus. Few poets could be more lyrical 
than historical, and more personal than 
political, than is he; yet how much the 
richer is he, and are we, for the power 
of his poetry if we too can think his- 
torically in his terms. 

We may laugh with him, or in learned 
footnote seek a scholarly explanation of © 
his exact relationship with Caesar, 
when he cares not whether Caesar is 
blond or dark (93). But even if we can- 
not solve the riddle, how much is lost if 
we ignore the implications of the aristo- 
cratic view, so cherished by Catullus, 
of Caesar and his upstart supporters, 
the Vatiniuses and Curios, the knights 
and the rural Italian nobodies. This is 
no mountain-making out of the molehill 
of a two-line epigram. Without history 
we have here but a Roman Ogden 
Nash; but with history and the realiza- 
tion that these men were the real vic- 
tors over the aristocracy whose door- 
steps Catullus haunted, the whole bitter- 
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ness burning in Catullus’ heart and the 
heart of Rome comes vividly to the sur- 
face. These men, along with the Ma- 
murras of bankrupt Formiae (41, 43, 57), 
made as significant history as Catullus 
wrote remarkable poetry; for they are 
the literary if not the literal grand- 
fathers of the imperial careerists who 
become the target of Tacitus’ scorch- 
ing innuendos. 

What of Catullus’ complaint against 
the governor who would not let him 
pick up a bit of graft in Bithynia (10)? 
To feel the full impact, must we not 


‘ have the larger picture of the tragic 


story of Republican provincial adminis- 
tration rather than merely a brief note 
in a commentary? Why do Furius and 
Aurelius, comites Catulli, go to the 
ends of the earth in three Sapphic stan- 
zas (11) but to symbolize Rome’s his- 
torical conquests, from Caesar’s Gaul 
to India and Arabia, as well as to 
provide the intense contrast for one 
of the most poignant and delicate lyric 
sorrows the world has ever known: 
“the flower at the meadow’s edge, cut 
by the passing plow.”’ 

And is Lesbia but a scholarly identi- 
fication with Clodia, or is she a window 
into the complex world of the Roman 
noble families? Is it enough to see her 
merely as the unworthy inspiration of 
some of the world’s greatest poetry, 
or should we not see her, too, as Cice- 
ro’s threepenny Clytemnestra, poten- 
tial, perhaps real, murderer of her 
husband, without whose death Caesar 
would never have commanded Trans- 
alpine Gaul, and the indirect object of 
that terrible insinuation: Lesbius est 
pulcher (79). Was it because Cicero 
defended Caelius against her that Ca- 
tullus penned that overgrateful tribute 
(49) to the lawyer? Such questions, the 
literary critic may object, and the new 
critic certainly will object, are not ger- 
mane to poetry. I think they are, and, 


together with poetry, tell more of Ro- 
man reality than either does alone. 

And along with formal history, and 
even more valuable in those rare mo- 
ments when we can read it, is that 
intriguing and fascinating, if accidental 
treasury that W. A. Oldfather once 
called!5 wastebaskets of antiqui- 
ty’’: graffiti, papyri, love letters, scrib- 
bled notes, torn fragments of this and 
that and everything from John and Jane 
Doe—all this serves strikingly, and 
often poignantly, to complement formal 
literature. 

I cannot hold with the new criticism 
that gives all to form, little to content, 
and naught to social and historical con- 
text. Authors, even artists, do not exist 
in a vacuum, nor write or sculpt with 
no relation to the society that produced 
them. He who looks at the Altar of 
Zeus from Pergamon can see artistic 
expression, perhaps can even suffer the 
writhings and tense with the distended 
muscles of the protagonists, but he will 
never feel what the sculptor felt unless 
he knows also the emotional distress 
of the Hellenistic world. What are Me- 
nander’s characters beyond the pawns 
of a plot, if they are not equally the 
puppets of the oikumene? Or, to spare 
no sacred cow, is the Parthenon but a 
list of carefully measured refinements 
built into just another Doric frame- 
work, or is it a superb and significant 
expression of that uniquely interwoven 
institution, the Greek city-state? 

The art of a society tells much of its 
social milieu. A statue then, in Greece, 
and a statue now in America may both 
be forms in bronze or stone. Both may 
have qualities which can be judged 
abstractly, or techniques that meet or 
miss a scholar’s canonical rule. But all 
judgment is vain and understanding lost 
if we divorce them from environment; 
and environment is history — not mere- 
ly events and institutions of the time, 
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but attitudes and ideas. And it is ex- 
actly here that the Greeks, sculptors, 
painters, and public alike, differ so 
markedly from us, and demand, there- 
fore, a different brand of criticism. 
Greek art is an outdoor art, for all to 
see and daily feel, not an indoor mu- 
seum art, accessible for a small fee 
(but usually free on Sundays) to those 
who desire, if ever so hypocritically, 
to be seen acquiring this hallmark of 
culture, with a capital C. Every stu- 
dent knows that this ‘‘outdoorsness’’ has 
its effect on artistic measurements, an- 
gles and size. But it has just as great 
a bearing on the judgment of its public, 
whose constant experience of artistic 
forms made them more competent crit- 
ics than their modern counterparts. Re- 
member I am speaking of Greece, not 
of Rome, where Cicero, like any good 
trial lawyer today, feigned an ignorance 
of Art (Verr. 4.3.5; 7.13; and especially 
43.94) lest he lose the sympathy of the 
Verres jury. But this Roman, and con- 
temporary, anti-intellectualism, like our 
own, is not Greek. To the Greeks, not 
only to the professional critic, a Dis- 
cobolos is not just an athlete in the 
act of throwing the discus (and throwing 
it wrongly, as any track and field man 
can tell you), but he is rather the idea 
(not ideal) of the athlete. This distinc- 
tion between the concrete and the idea 
(enhanced by the very esthetic correc- 
tion of the position of the discus, which 
for throwing should be horizontal but 
for art should be vertical, balancing 
the head)—this very distinction re- 
moves a statue from the world of pure 
reality and transmutes it into a shared 
experience between artist and public, 
intensely heightened in Greece by con- 
stant presence and observation in pub- 
lic. So too literature, as Virginia Woolf 
observed!6 in her perceptive essay On 
not knowing Greek, is a lightning quick 
literature in an outdoor manner. Though 
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she is speaking of Tragedy, so is it of 
all arts, or for that matter in the prac- 
tice of politics and government, the 
immediate and conscious participation 
of the individual in the integral and 
living society of the city-state is what 
so widely differentiates the Greek from 
modern man, whether it be in his 
experience of a statue, a temple, a 
drama, or a speech in the assembly. 
In each case the creative imagination 
of the artist speaks out directly and 
forcefully in an environment that can- 
not be either concealed or ignored. He 
is not free of the society from which 
he sprang, any more than is a Titian, 
Tennyson, or Eero Saarinen. He may 
lead — indeed if he is a true genius 
he probably will—but if he merely 
rattles around in a contemporary or 
futuristic vacuum, not only is his rap- 
port with society lost but his very fu- 
tility is a significant criticism of the 
undisciplined forms his work will prob- 
ably assume, whether in the poetry 
of a beatnik, the art of a Jackson Pol- 
lock, or the governmental structures 
of the politically immature. 

The contemporaneity of these last 
illustrations is, of course, not the cri- 
terion of judgment, but the purpose of 
the artist is. Jean Paul Sartre claims 
that the function of literature is to lead 
society to reflect upon itself, that the 
responsible writer therefore, though 
writing for his own time, is oriented 
toward the future of his own generation 
and creates a literature of action, 
praxis, not of hexis, of synthetic ex- 
planation of condition. And Albert 
Camus states unequivocably: ‘‘When 
the passion of the age puts the whole 
world at stake, then artistic creation 
wants to be in full control of destiny.’’17 

Artists cannot hope to do this if they 
are undisciplined, and it is a common- 
place today to assert that abstraction- 
ists are undisciplined, and could not, 
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even if they wished, construct a repre- 
sentational picture. Be that as it may, 
it is certainly true that students in the 
creative arts more often than not resent 
the courses in art history which they 
must take as part of their major. 
Equally stubborn are overanxious 
writers who, suffering from cacoethes 
scribendi, would skip the discipline of 
style. But} neither is doing worse than 
the histerian who will not look at the 
ideas of a:civilization, or discipline his 
thought by analyzing them; or the 
humanist who excludes social and po- 
litical environment from the critical 
study of his subjects. If one believes 
that history and experience may have 
something to teach us, one does not 
keep bad company. Thucydides, Poly- 
bius and Tacitus would not disown us, 
nor would the literary giants of antiq- 
uity or the modern world. If we can- 
not learn from them, then there is 


1 Unfinished autobiography (London 1960), p. 
126. 

2 Ibid., p. 16. 

3 The idea of history, Galaxy ed. (New York 
1957), p. 215. 

4 The legacy of Greece (Oxford 1921), p. 300. 

5 The gateway to history (New York 1936), p. 
117. 

6 Atmospheres, waters, localities 22; cf. Toynbee 
in Legacy of Greece (Oxford 1921), pp. 306f. 

7 Paideia, tr. Gilbert Highet (Oxford 1939-47), 
1, p. 358. 

8 The people of Aristophanes (Oxford 1948). 

9 Iph. Aul. 370-373, 411; cf. W. R. Agard, What 
democracy meant to the Greeks (Chapel Hill 
1942), p. 139. 


something wrong, not with history but 
with mankind, and Jacques Barzun’s 
low opinion of democratic education1§ 
would be, alas, only too valid. History, 
whether of society, letters or art, would 
then be but purposeless examination of 
the past without its imperative corol- 
lary: the understanding of the present 
and acceptance of, nay even the chance 
to shape, the future. 

But to do this we must again have 
giants who can first absorb, then re- 
state and synthesize, whose province is 
mankind, who will utilize the results of 
primary research, but rise above the 
limitations imposed upon it by its own 
complexity. We will not do this by 
training historians without their fingers 
on the pulse of literary and artistic 
expression, or humanists without his- 
torical perspective and proportion. 


Jonn N. Houcu 
University of Colorado 


10 Hippol. 916-920, tr. Donald Sutherland, in Hip- 
polytus in drama and myth (Lincoln 1960). 

11The greater Roman historians (Berkeley 
1947), p. 85. 

12 Unfinished autobiography, p. 148. 

13 Ibid., p. 15. 

14H. Nettleship, Lectures and essays (Oxford 
1885), p. 20. 

15In a lecture, Levels of culture, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio in 1932. 

16 The common reader, Harvest books ed. (New 
York 1953), p. 26. 

17 Hazel E. Barnes, The literature of possibility 
(Lincoln 1959), pp. 13-14. 

18 The house of intellect (New York 1959), chaps. 
1 and 2, passim. 
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SUMMER STUDY 


We print the following two accounts not 
because they record wholly new experi- 
ences, but because those experiences are 
remembered in different ways. Perhaps 


’ they will illustrate how the old becomes new. 


Miss Welch was a Semple Scholar at the 
American Academy in Rome. 


OBSERVATIONS AFTER ITALY 


IN AN ARTICLE entitled ‘‘Dehydrated learn- 
ing,’ which appeared in the Illinois edu- 
cation journal for April 1960, Mr. Hume 
Wilkins, a teacher of English at the Corn- 
wall (Ontario) Collegiate Institute, issues 
an appeal that learning be made an exciting 
experience, but not an easy one. He refers 
to the retort made by Alexander the Great 
when a lad wanted to be shown an easy 
way to learn geometry and was told, ‘‘There 
is no royal way to learning.” Mr. Wilkins 
adds that the difficulty of learning is one 
of its advantages. But he goes on to quote 
Sir Winston Churchill’s remark, which, in- 
cidentally, he suggests that we paste in our 
hats, “Where my reason, imagination, or 
interest were not engaged, I would not or 
could not learn.’’ Mr. Wilkins then takes 
his readers on a tour of the school of Chei- 
ron the Centaur, the success of which he 
attributes to the teacher. “The music may 
have had something to do with its charm, 
but the romance of the subject and the 
moral inspiration of the teaching were the 
real factors in the success of Cheiron’s les- 
son.’’ The burden of Mr. Wilkins’ argument 
is that learning is exciting because the 
things we learn were and still are exciting 
in themselves. Archimedes’ reaction to his 
great discovery is an example. He has also 
offered another example: “Let’s not shrink 
Hannibal, who came within a whisker of 
licking the Roman eagle, into the subject 
of a Latin sentence.” 

The key to student interest seems to be 
in keeping the lifeblood flowing within the 
subjects we teach, not in offering students 
the proverbial dry bones and expecting 
them to like what they get. One needs to 
interpret with spontaneity and assurance 
the material in a first-year textbook and the 
many facets of everyday Roman life. There- 
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fore it became more and more significant 
to me as a teacher of Latin to find myself 
placed in the closest possible proximity to 
the daily life and surroundings of the people 
about whom I teach. It was now easy to 
convince myself that the literary, legal, mil- 
itary, and architectural achievements which 
constitute the value of our subject were 
the achievements of people filled wih life- 
blood. 

The complexity of the ruins, disconcert- 
ing, even perhaps disillusioning, at first, 
gave evidence of that change which is life, 
the opposite of that stagnation which is es- 
sentially death. Our mental images of an- 
cient Rome had been formed from descrip- 
tions or maps of a particular era, and no 
one era exists today apart from several 
others in bewildering proximity. Or our 
mental images had been influenced by beau- 
tiful photographs which had been taken from 
a particular angle, the result of a unified 
viewpoint. To come upon the reality in 
anachronistic diversity was again discon- 
certing. Then began the increasingly facile, 
ever fascinating game of re-thinking the 
past, and one gradually realized that the 
face of a city, like the face of its ruler, 
continually changed, and that Roman archi- 
tectural complexes were a study in the 
personality of the ruler. What that realiza- 
tion can do to give flesh to the bones of a 
second-year Latin story which refers to Au- 
gustus’ promise of a temple of Peace as a 
thank-offering! Our textbooks provide us 
with bountiful illustrations which come alive 
indeed after we have seen and touched 
what was there for the Romans to see and 
touch. For each day brought new intellec- 
tual delights, food to nourish the develop- 
ment of my subject so that I am better able 
to present it full of life and vigor to my stu- 
dents, who in turn cannot fail to respond to 
its inherent excitement. 


MARGARET WELCH 
York Community High School 


Elmhurst, Illinois 
THE STRUCTURAL APPROACH 


THE EXPERIENCES of many teachers in the 
teaching of Latin throughout the years have 
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confirmed them in the advantages of the 
traditional method. Most of them believe 
that the textbook should not be used as a 
springboard to grammar, but they feel in- 
stead that carefully chosen questions on 
grammar will help the student better to 
understand a passage and to develop a schol- 
arly outlook toward the language. If, how- 
ever, one should read the De oratore of 
Cicero, he might perhaps conclude that the 
attitude of Cicero toward Latin literature 
was slightly different from the attitude of 
those who use the traditional method. For 
Cicero centered his attention around the 
spoken word in contrast to the written 
word. A student who grasps this concept 
gains entry to one of the ideas which mod- 
ern linguists use in treating languages. 

Latin: a structural approach, by Waldo 
E. Sweet of the University of Michigan, is 
based upon the conclusions of contemporary 
scholars in linguistics. Therefore, part of 
the task which Professor Sweet assumes in 
his summer course in the theory of struc- 
tural linguistics in Latin is the teaching of 
the underlying principles of modern re- 
search in linguistics. This course begins 
with an interpretation of modern linguistic 
concepts, goes into a criticism of certain 
approaches to the teaching of grammar, and 
terminates with the differences between 
Latin and English and with the problems 
involved in teaching Latin to native speak- 
ers of English. 

Closely connected with Professor Sweet’s 
class in the summer of 1960 was another 
course taught by one of his assistants. In 
this course in beginning Latin the majority 
of those enrolled were graduate students 
who desired credit in Latin as a requirement 
for the Ph.D. degree. The instructor ex- 
plained to the students the material of the 
textbook, Latin: a structural approach, but 
covered the materials so rapidly that he 
was always slightly ahead of the majority 
in the class. Those who were in the theory 
class were teaching Latin during the reg- 
ular academic year in high schools or col- 
leges; they served as tutors for these be- 
ginning students. Each beginning student 
was assigned to a tutor from the theory 
class and through this procedure the mem- 
bers of the theory class were able to test 
and gain valuable experience in the new 
methods. 


The students excelled in the correct 


knowledge of the quantity of Latin vowels, 
for Professor Sweet insists that long vowels 
be always marked long in writing and pro- 
nounced as long vowels in speech. For the 
quantity of vowels he relies on Walde-Hof- 
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mann, Lateinisches etymologisches W6Ort- 
erbuch. He adheres to the classical Roman 
pronunciation, so that the pronunciation does 
not have to be changed for each period of 
literature as it is studied in the classroom. 

For the first time in the summer of 1960 
the students also worked on Latin programs 
prepared by Professor Sweet for the Skin- 
ner-type teaching machines. He had re- 
ceived a grant for this purpose, so that be- 
fore the end of the summer half the lessons 
in the textbook were accompanied by pro- 
grams. When a student had completed a 
program, he was given a test which was 
corrected immediately by his tutor. His 
mistakes were pointed out to him and, if his 
answers were satisfactory, he was allowed 
to go on to the next lesson. All who were 
involved agreed that these programs were 
remarkably successful. 

As the course drew near to a close, Pro- 
fessor Sweet performed an experiment. He 
divided the beginning class into two groups 
and presented to them Martial’s poem 
Eutrapelus tonsor. One group was allowed 
to use a dictionary and was supplied with 
the notes which are usually given in a text- 
book. The other half of the class was as- 
signed to work on a program which had 
been designed to teach the poem. All the 
questions on this program were in Latin. 
The students who used the notes and dic- 
tionary completed the poem in about one- 
third of the time which the other students 
used in its completion. When they had 
finished, however, the program students 
were much better prepared and all could 
recite the poem from memory, whereas 
those who had studied the passages with the 
aid of a dictionary and notes were not able 
to give such a recitation. 

Under a contract with Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Professor Sweet is now writ- 
ing a set of programs for a four-year high 
school Latin course. Nevertheless the need 
for textbooks with the structural approach 
will remain. This approach is not a hap- 
hazard scheme, and in some form or other 
structural linguistics will influence im- 
mensely the future of Latin teaching. The 
structural approach is a framework of com- 
plex linguistic relationships which have 
been defined and re-defined since the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and these re- 
lationships cannot be grasped by reading 
hurriedly an article or two or by turning 
quickly the pages of Professor Sweet's 
books. Such a cursory inspection has often 
resulted in unfair criticism. 


FrRepericK E. BRENK, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College (Kansas) 
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THE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


Do you HAVE pupils who balk at reading 
Latin in the Latin word order and insist on 
“hunting for the subject and verb,” and 
then treat the sentence like a puzzle to be 
set together? By using an overhead pro- 
jector, you may convince them that it is 
possible and much more convenient to read 
it as the Romans did. Your colleague in 
remedial English may have one which you 
might borrow. 

The procedure which has worked best is 
to write the sentence on a strip of acetate 
with a black grease pencil, putting thought 
groups on single lines widely spaced; then 
project it in class, moving the acetate so 
that the pupils see one line at a time, 
calling for meaning as you progress. Of 
course, the acetate roll in the machine it- 
self may be used, but this method of utiliz- 
ing the strip is better if you want to pre- 
pare it before class without having the 
machine at hand. Typing the material on 
the strip with the special carbon did not 
prove as practical because the result is 
smaller and therefore not as legible. 


RutH ScHROTH 


University High School 


Chicago 


GRATULATIONES MAURICIO 
HARALDO 


Upon the election of Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan to the chancellorship of Oxford 
University, the following item appeared in 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly of March 
10, 1960. 


GRATULATIONES nimirum maximae Mauricio 
Haraldo sunt offerendae, quod Universitatis 
Oxoniensis Cancellarius creatus sit: nam- 
que is honor, quo non alter amplior temporis 
prisci alumno patet, tot tantisque aliis, quos 
undique ille antea pepererat, haud impar 
exsistet. Nec eiusmodi tantum victoria fuit, 
quo vir virum superet; etenim, his comitiis 
demonstratum est, primum, quantum tenui- 
oribus antecellere habeantur Balliolensium 
ingenia (licet non nihil se Aedis Christi 
studio debere necessario fateantur), dein, 
voluntatem sociorum (qui ad unum fere 
Olivero Shewell favebant) peregrinantium 
suffragiis posse vinci. 

Quare omnes, qualemcunque sententiam 
de re publica habuerint, regnantium poten- 
tiam hoc modo fractam laeti intuebuntur. 
Et fortasse haec comitia, quamvis aliquanto 


nimium studii accenderint, profuisse Oxo- 
niae tandem videbuntur: namque, magis 
quam omnia fere alia (praeter controver- 
siam illam quae de Latina abolenda nuper 
habita est) in lucem et in omnium oculos 
Universitatem protraxerunt. Itaque sperare 
licet, novum istum Cancellarium, etiamsi 
more maiorum antiquissimisque legibus sit 
creatus, pro virili tamen parte contenturum 
esse, ut Universitas in eius fidem tradita 
etiam recentioribus rebus se praestat ido- 
neam. 


A NEW CLASSICS 200 


Proressor LeonarD C. SMITH and I have 
been experimenting with a new sophomore 
course in classical civilizations which has 
been designed to meet the special needs of 
the University of New Brunswick. Such a 
course must be equally adaptable to stu- 
dents who have completed our freshman 
course in Greek civilization and to those 
who have not, since one of these courses 
is virtually a requirement for a degree in 
arts from our university. Since Mr. Smith 
offers a full year of courses in Greek and 
in Roman history at the advanced level, 
we have removed historical content from 
our work in classical civilizations and now 
concentrate upon literature and philosophy. 
We welcome comments and suggestions any- 
one may wish to offer about the following 
course, which is designed to complement 
both classical and modern studies, to inte- 
grate with medieval and modern history 
and literature and with the history of sci- 
ence, and to compensate in a limited way 
for the lack of any comparative literature 
in our curriculum. 
Crassics 200. Two lectures and two open 
conference periods per week. 
Lectures: Michaelmas Term 
Weeks 1-4 Hellenistic Thought (Stoicism, 
Epicureanism, Neo-Plato- 
nism, Oriental Cults) 
Weeks 5-6 Latin Drama 
Weeks 7-9 Ancient Biography 
Weeks 10-13 Classical Latin Poetry 
Lectures: Easter ‘Term 
1-3 Classical Latin Poetry (con- 
tinued) 
Weeks 4-6 The Novella (Petronius, Heli- 
odorus, Apuleius) 
Weeks 7-13 Christian Literature and Phi- 
losophy (St. Augustine to 
Ockham) 
Weeks 14-15 Dante 
The textbooks are all paperbacks: Apulei- 
us’ Golden Ass (tr. Robert Graves); Dante’s 


Weeks 
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Divine Comedy (tr. Carlyle-Wicksteed); 
Anne Fremantle’s The age of belief; L. R. 
Lind’s Latin poetry in verse translation; 
Paul MacKendrick and Herbert Howe’s Clas- 
sics in translation, vol. 2; Plutarach’s Lives 
of the noble Romans (tr. Edmund Fuller). 

We have allotted forty per cent of the 
final grade for the year, the maximum per- 
mitted by our university regulations, for 
individual study in one or two areas of the 
student’s own choosing. Our students have 
been enthusiastic about this opportunity for 
specialized work and have submitted two 
papers during the year, generally upon dif- 
ferent aspects of the same problem. It is 
interesting to note that at least forty of 
approximately sixty papers submitted by 
thirty students in this experiment were upon 
legal, historical, or sociological aspects of 
ancient and medieval civilization; most of 
the remainder were upon philosophy, pagan 
and Christian religious topics, and the his- 
tory of science. Only three papers were 
upon literary topics, a small number from 
a course which is literary in its emphasis 
and from a group of students who have 
previously studied Greek civilization. Since 
we are isolated from the main streams of 
both Canadian and American university in- 
struction, we wonder whether students in 
other coeducational institutions are showing 
this same preference for the history of ideas 
in contrast to topics from literature and 
art. This preference is also apparent in our 
Classics 100 course in Greek civilization 
and seems to be as prevalent among wom- 
en as among men. Since our students come 
from several ofthe United States and from 
many Canadian provinces, any cause must 
lie solely within the local situation if this 


preference does not reflect an international 


trend. 


Mary 
University of New Brunswick 
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We gratefully acknowledge permission from 
the publishers to print the following article 
by William Henry Chamberlain which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal of June 
21, 1961. 


SHORTLY AFTER Harvard students put on a 
man-sized riot cf protests because their di- 
plomas this year are phrased in English, 
not in Latin, Columbia’s valedictorian struck 
a more effective blow for the classics. He 
delivered his address in Latin—but with 


English translation thoughtfully supplied to 
the audience. 

In this season, when degrees, regular and 
honorary, are as numerous as the leaves on 
the traditional college elms, it is worth 
considering what Latin and its kindred lan- 
guage, Greek, have meant not only to uni- 
versities and colleges but to the whole 
fabric of the civilization which Americans 
share with the peoples of Europe. 

In an age of mass education, when both 
theoretical and applied science are so close- 
ly linked with projects of national security, 
it is probably inevitable that the classics 
should decline from the high renown and 
esteem which they enjoyed in higher educa- 
tion in the nineteenth, and in earlier cen- 
turies. Fewer students, on balance, have 
been taking Latin and Greek, although in 
some places there have been signs of reviv- 
ing interest. 

Yet the debt which every educated West- 
ern man owes to the grandeur that was 
Rome and the glory that was Greece is al- 
most inestimable. The hold of Rome on the 
imagination and allegiance of vast numbers 
of people has been unbroken. 

There is profound symbolism in the fact 
that just when the temporal power of Rome 
was crumbling under the double impact of 
internal decay and barbarian incursions, 
Saint Augustine composed his “City of 
God.” It was a prophecy of the spiritual 
magnetism which would bring devout pil- 
grims to the Eternal City from the farthest 
reaches of the Christian world through the 
Dark Ages. 

The idea that there must be a Roman 
Empire to give laws to the world also would 
not die. It lived on in two forms for cen- 
turies after Rome itself had seen its last 
imperial triumph. 

Until it was extinguished by the onrush- 
ing Turks in 1453, there was in the “New 
Rome,” Constantinople, a Roman Empire 
of the East. And Charlemagne, the most 
impressive figure in the wasteland of the 
Dark Ages, revived a Holy Roman Empire 
that survived, in form at least, for more 
than a thousand years — even though, long 
before Voltaire coined ‘the epigram, it had 
ceased to be either holy or Roman or an 
empire. Yet the idea that there should be 
a temporal power, an empire, to exist side 
by side with a spiritual. power, the Papacy, 
was one of the strongest and most tenacious 
conceptions of the Middle Ages. 

Equally strong was the grip of the Latin 
language. It became the universal common 
tongue of the few educated men of the 
Middle Ages. Almost all we know of Euro- 
pean history in that period is in the Latin 
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chronicles of men like Matthew Paris and 
Otto of Freising. 

And through the Middle Ages and after- 
wards Latin remained the language in which 
monarchs and diplomats conversed, the com- 
mon possession of scholars who might not 
understand each other’s national tongues. 

The time came when national languages 
came more and more into their own, when 
French displaced Latin as the language of 
diplomatic communication. Yet the classics 
retained their high place in education and 
their influence on thought and action re- 
mained extremely strong. Burke would per- 
haps never have prosecuted Warren Hast- 
ings with such fire and eloquence if the 
image of Cicero denouncing Verres and 
Catiline had not been before his eyes. 

Such men of letters as Matthew Arnold 
in England and the philosopher and essayist 
Arthur Schopenhauer in Germany agreed in 
predicting a new cultural dark age as the 
consequence of neglecting the study of the 
classics. Perhaps their vision was a little 
jaundiced. Yet the man who knows Latin 


possesses an enormous, if sometimes un- 
conscious, advantage in developing an im- 
pressive, varied and precise style in Eng- 
lish. 

And what a magnificent instrument of con- 
cise and full expression the Latin tongue 
is! One need only recall a few of the more 
familiar Latin quotations, Caesar’s “Veni, 
vidi, vici” (I came, I saw, I conquered), 
for instance. Or the phrase that has served 
as a suitable and dignified memorial for 
men who have died fighting for their coun- 
try: ‘“‘Dulce et decorum pro patria mori’’ 
(it is sweet and fitting to die for the father- 
land). 

Maybe a few of the Harvard students 
who put on a riotous demonstration for di- 
plomas in Latin will be impelled to keep 
up with Latin studies after they have tucked 
away their English certificates of gradua- 
tion. And for the senior generation of “old 
grads’”” who have reached years of retire- 
ment the reconquest of Latin might be the 
best guaranty against boredom and mental 
stagnation. 
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THE SOURCES OF CICERO’S INCOME: SOME SUGGESTIONS 


HE NUMEROUS REFERENCES in Cicero’s 

letters and speeches to his per- 
sonal finances, sometimes clear but 
often tantalizingly enigmatic, have 
led several scholars to investigate 
this subject.1 However, the sources of 
his income have not been clearly de- 
tailed — nor will they ever be, due to 
the nature of the evidence. The inten- 
tion here is to review the information 
we have, to note some implications and 
to make a few suggestions. 

First let us survey the more impor- 
tant items of the great orator’s prop- 
erty and summarize the more obvious 
sources of income. Cicero’s equestrian 
rank indicates that he began his career 
as the owner of property worth at least 
400,000 sesterces. His patrimonium 
near Arpinum included, besides farms, 
an unpretentious villa and a house in 
Rome, in the Carinae.2 Carcopino esti- 
mates that Cicero had landed property 
of more than 10,000,000 sesterces (say 
$1,000,000). There were eight villas, 
two or three of which seem to have 
been sumptuous; several lodges (dever- 
soria), strategically located for con- 
venient travel; several farms; and 
rental property in Rome (insulae and 
tabermae). Cicero held numerous 
slaves.5 He spent large amounts on fur- 
nishings for his villas. In addition, he 
spent large sums for books,® and indeed 


his expenditure for paper alone must 
have been considerable. Without trying 
to fix with precision the income needed 
to maintain such establishments, it 
surely can be asserted that much more 
than a million sesterces per year were 
required. 

Some sources of this large income 
are clear enough. There were the rental 
properties in Rome and in Arpinum. 
Some of his income came from gifts. 
From legacies he himself once said, 
near the end of his career, that he had 
received 20,000,000 sesterces.7 If this 
figure is correct, we have here the 
most important single source of Ci- 
cero’s income. One source about which 
practically no information is available 
was his school. His Tusculanum was 
furnished, rather expensively, for such 
use,® and he certainly gave training of 
this sort,® for what remuneration we 
can only speculate. Late in his career 
Cicero served as governor of Cilicia 
(51-50 s.c.), and though he meticu- 
lously avoided burdening the provin- 
cials with usual administrative costs 
and turned back to the treasury money 
that most governors would have kept, 
he still profited to the extent of 2,200,- 
000 sesterces, which, however, he ap- 
parently loaned to Pompey and lost — 
although there is some mystery about 
it.10 
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Cicero’s remarkable success as an 
advocate certainly brought its rewards. 
His political fortunes, to the end of his 
life, depended in great measure upon 
his success in the courts. There were 
financial returns, too. But it is not easy 
to say just how Cicero’s numerous cli- 
ents repaid him for his services. The 
Cincian Law of 204 sB.c. forbade the 
taking of fees or ‘‘gifts’’ by advocates. 
Plutarch declares that Cicero did not 
take fees or gifts for his services, and 
Quintus (?) made a similar remark in 
64 B.c.11 On the other hand, the muck- 
raking author (Sallust?) of the Oratio 
in M. Tullium calls him a mercennarius 
patronus and demands that he account 
for quid tibi litibus accreverit.12 It is 
known that Cicero did receive gifts, 
though not large ones, and not speci- 
fically in return for his services as an 
advocate. Consequently, it is uncertain 
whether they may have. been contrary 
to law. On one occasion, when he had 
been given a library by L. Papirius 
Paetus, he joked with Atticus about the 
Cincian law. He declared he was legally 
in the clear because he had checked 
with a clerk of Atticus’ named Cin- 
cius!1% Perhaps the law was not al- 
ways taken seriously. However, it 
seems impossible that the novus homo 
should have violated the law in a fla- 
grant way, or we should have heard 
of the matter from his enemies. 

Since fees or gifts were prohibited, 
probably the most common method of 
paying off such obligations was through 
legacies, of which, as we have seen, 
Cicero received many. These legacies 
were not necessarily specific payment 
for services, of course. Wealthy Ro- 
mans considered it an honor to include 
top politicians in their bequests. The 
custom was later to degenerate into an 
onerous obligation. And so it was nat- 
ural that Cicero should have been made 
a beneficiary of numerous wills. But 
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legacies were uncertain things, at best. 
Wills could be changed; property could 
be dissipated before death. The re- 
wards were remote. Were there ways 
by which a beneficiary of a will could 
reap more immediate benefit? There 
must have been, and Cicero is one who 
must have so benefited, for financial 
gain seems to have come hard on the 
heels of success in the courts and in the 
assemblies. Let us notice in one period 
of Cicero’s career how closely prosper- 
ity followed upon political success. 
Perhaps the most opulent time of Ci- 
cero’s life was in the 60’s, a little before 
and a little after his consulship in 63. 
Here are some of his financial dealings 
in this period. He purchased his Tus- 
culan estate (one of his better ones) in 
68, the year following his aedileship;14 
another villa, at Formiae on the road 
to Naples, first turns up in the cor- 
respondence early in 66, the year of his 
praetorship.15 In these years Cicero 
was sending letter after letter to Atticus 
in Greece to buy suitable statuary and 
objets d’art for his villas. For example, 
in the spring of 67 he wrote:16 
I am awaiting impatiently the statues of 
Megaric marble and those of Hermes, which 
you mentioned in your letter. Don’t hesitate 
to send anything else of the same kind that 
you have, if it is fit for my Academy. My 
purse is long enough (et arcae nostrae con- 
fidito). 
In 62, now a consular, Cicero beught 
from Crassus his house in the exclusive 
Palatine hill district for 3,500,000 ses- 
terces.17 Two other villas, one at 
Pompeii and the other at Antium, are 
first seen in the letters for the year 60.18 
Cicero was soon making improvements 
on his Palatine house, building some 
reading rooms in a portico at his Tus- 
culan villa, buying statuary to grace 
his new residences, and making addi- 
tions to his villa at Arpinum.!* To be 
sure, there were limits. To Atticus’ 
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THE SOURCES OF CICERO’S INCOME 


criticism of the windows in one of his 
houses Cicero replied that he shouldn’t 
find fault unless no expense was in- 
volved.29 Writing to his friend, M. 
Fadius Gallus, who was buying statu- 
ary for him, Cicero complained of the 
high prices and hoped that some of 


the pieces could be resold.21 After . 


mention of his Palatine purchase, Cicero 
told Sestius jocularly that he was so 
deep in debt that he would himself join 
a conspiracy if he could. 22 

It is perfectly obvious that Cicero 
found his position as new man and 
foremost orator of Rome an imme- 
diately rewarding one. It was too early 
in his career for him to have received 
many legacies, and there was no lag 
here, while he waited for rich bene- 
ficiaries to pass on! Somehow the 
money came in promptly. Leaving 
other possibilities for later discussion, 
let us see how Cicero might, in effect, 
have received legacies immediately. It 
seems likely in the extreme that be- 
quests were often given to a beneficiary 
like Cicero in the form of a “‘oan’”’ 
which would never be called in and 
which would be cancelled by the pro- 
bation of the will at the death of the 
“‘lender.’’ The most likely example of 
this is the loan of 2,000,000 sesterces to 
Cicero by a rich client, P. Sulla, used 
by the orator when he purchased the 
house of Crassus, as mentioned above. 
Cicero had recently defended Sulla in 
a treason trial.23 There is no evidence 
that this ‘“‘loan’’ was ever repaid. Not 
even when Cicero’s financial affairs 
were hopelessly scrambled after Clo- 
dius forced him into exile in March, 58, 
and destroyed or damaged some of his 
most valuable property, does the cor- 
respondence indicate any anxiety what- 
ever over repayment of this large loan. 
Was this perhaps a prepaid bequest? It 
is of course possible that the loan was 
really a gift contrary to law, that no 
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bequest was involved.24 But the prob- 
ability of a prosecution, in an age when 
political careers were routinely made 
and destroyed in the courts —and at a 
time when Clodius was looking for any 
such pretext— would have made this 
type of arrangement hazardous. 
Another suggestion is that men who 
wished to reward those whose influence 
they had used might avoid the long 
wait by having their fathers add a suit- 
able legacy to their wills. Thus the 
reward would come much earlier.25 
Still a further possibility is that be- 
quests somehow become collateral for 
loans. It is certainly conceivable that 
the credit rating of a man known to be 
a much-named beneficiary would be 
high. At the time when Cicero was 
purchasing his Palatine house he re- 
marked to a friend, bonum nomen ezx- 
istimer.26 There are several other 
reasons why Cicero should have had a 
sound credit rating at this time. But if 
the bankers knew that Cicero’s name 
was being written into several lucra- 
tive wills, they were surely influenced 
by the knowledge. And credit was im- 
portant to Cicero. He was constantly 
borrowing and shifting in order to 
maintain his solvency. Timely loans 
gave him the flexibility he needed. 
Cicero must also have profited — and 
not merely through bequests — from 
his relationship with the publicani and 
the equestrian order generally. The ex- 
tremely close relationship between 
Cicero and the great equestrian com- 
panies is one of the salient facts of the 
orator’s career. It is probably not too 
much to say that though Cicero 
wavered in many things, he was almost 
absolutely constant in his relationship 
with this class. He was himself at first 
a member of the order; he defended 
many equestrians.27 Many of the more 
important decisions of Cicero’s career 
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were certainly in accord with eques- 
trian views. For example, his support 
of Pompey through the Manilian and 
Gabinian laws paralleled the desire of 
the equestrians to secure the seas from 
piracy and to see Lucullus superseded 
in the East because of his well-known 
action in reducing the debts owed by 
provincials to Roman financiers. It 
would perhaps be easy to overempha- 
size the point, but could it not be said 
that Cicero’s famous concordia ordinum 
corresponded almost precisely with 
what were the probable desires of the 
equestrians at the time? Businessmen 
always want stability and a favorable 
climate for their activities. Such a 
concord as Cicero proposed might have 
given them both. Again, when Cicero 
wavered between Pompey and Caesar 
in the crucial months of 49 B.c., so were 
the equestrians wavering. 

Cicero’s occasional failures to go 
along with equestrian views are rela- 
tively unimportant. His half-hearted 
defense of Gabinius in 55 B.c. and his 
tremulous support of Milo in his trial 
in 52 B.c. are examples. Cicero’s 
policy in support of Caesar in his 
speech On the consular provinces, 56 
B.C., was puzzling to some of his fellow 
senators. Could this stand be explained 
by Caesar’s attitude toward the ora- 
tor’s equestrian friends? In the speech, 
Cicero said that if Caesar returned, he 
would receive many honors including 
“the thanks of the equestrian order.” 
It is true, however, that in much of 
Caesar’s career his policies were not 
relished by the publicani.28 

One should not, however, jump to the 
conclusion that the great orator was 
bought by the equestrians, wallet and 
soul. Surely he was sincere in his idea 
of the concordia. And who is to say 
that perhaps a broadened aristocracy 
might not have successfully maintained 
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the Republic? If Cicero supported the 
publicani in their demand for a reduc- 
tion of their contracts in 61 B.c. even 
though he thought their demand dis- 
graceful,?® and if, contrary to his own 
best judgment, he argued in the Senate 
against a bill to try those jurors (per- 
haps equestrian) who took bribes,?° 
surely it was only because he was con- 
vinced of the necessity for maintain- 
ing harmony between that class and 
the Senate—if the Republic was to 
endure. Further, Cicero’s behavior as 
governor of Cilicia, his advice to Quin- 
tus when the latter was governor of 
Asia, and many other statements and 
actions show his desire to restrain at 
least the more rapacious agents of the 
class. So in writing to Atticus (6.1) 
from Cilicia he mentions that he re- 
fused, under certain circumstances, to 
allow illegal rates of interest, even 
when they had been allowed by his 
predecessors in office. Still, he re- 
marked’! that he had got for the 
publicani all the arrears of the last 
five years and was, therefore, publica- 
nis in oculis. To Quintus, during the 
latter’s governorship of Asia, Cicero 
wrote:32 “To satisfy the publicani... 
and at the same time not to permit 
the ruin of the allies, seems to demand 
a sort of divine excellence.”’ 

But to return to the main topic. Why 
should the equestrian class wish to re- 
ward Cicero? We have seen that he 
supported them in respect to public 
policy. But he also wielded great in- 
fluence in other ways. It is easy to 
underestimate the power and influence 
which Cicero could wield. We are in- 
clined to remember only the eventual 
outcome of the political storm which 
ended the Republic, when orators gave 
way to generals and soldiers. We forget 
that even if Cicero’s connections with 
important people were not always 
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THE SOURCES OF CICERO’S INCOME 


strong, he nevertheless maintained good 
relations with an astonishing assort- 
ment of men high and low, aristocrat 
and equestrian, magistrate and gover- 
nor. We forget how effectively Cicero’s 
speeches could defend or condemn, how 
he could sway the mob or the Senate, 
how many charming and often demon- 
strably effective letters he wrote. 
Surely, prior to the formation of the 
triumvirate, or possibly even after his 
return from exile, almost anyone in 
Rome would have expected that Cicero 
would play as important a part in 
affairs of state as Caesar. It is reveal- 
ing to recall in how many different 
ways and over how long a period of 
time Caesar himself tried to gain the 
good will and support of Cicero 
—through Quintus, through loans, 
through the offer of lucrative office, 
through favors to those whom Cicero 
commended. There were strong rea- 
sons, then, why those who possessed 
money should have used it to obtain 
Cicero’s favor. And there simply can 
be no doubt that somehow Cicero’s in- 
fluence brought him specific financial 
reward. 

How was it that the equestrians re- 
warded Cicero? They supported his 
political career in a general way. 
Bankers extended loans — when he was 
considered a ‘‘good name”; few of 
them were willing to lend in less favor- 
able times, however, and it is notable 
that when Cicero’s fortunes declined, 
as in the period of his exile or when 
he was in a doubtful situation after 
Pompey had been defeated but before 
Caesar forgave him, his financial for- 
tunes tended to skid rapidly from bad 
to worse. It is always possible that 
some of the loans Cicero did receive 
were never expected to be repaid. One 
had the feeling that a loan of 800,000 
sesterces granted to Cicero by a banker 
at the instance of Caesar during the 
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50’s, which Cicero begged Atticus again 
and again to pay off somehow as affairs 
approached a crisis late in the decade, 
would never have been called in if 
Cicero had remained on Caesar’s side. 
Were there not likely other such 
‘“‘loans’’? 

The equestrian bankers might have 
rewarded Cicero by lending out at in- 
terest any surplus funds the orator had 
on hand; he once remarked to Atticus, 
De sorte mea Sulpicio confido et Eg- 
natio scilicet,33 as if this was a usual 
thing. However, the date of this letter 
is March, 45, a time when he had been 
collecting money to use for purchasing 
some gardens as a setting for a kind 
of shrine to his recently deceased and 
much lamented daughter, Tullia, and 
there are other indications that the in- 
terest rates were of no interest to him 
from the point of view of the lender. 
For example, when in July, 54, interest 
rates took a sudden jump, due to politi- 
cal manipulations, he thought Atticus 
would be pleased; but apparently he 
himself then had no capital to put out 
at interest?4— which, in fact, must 
have been true most of the time. 

Cicero might have been paid off in 
corporation shares by the publicani. It 
seems certain that he was a share- 
holder in at least-one of the companies. 
In modern terminology, perhaps he was 
permitted to exercise a stock option, 
at bargain rates. Let us note some of 
his remarks which indicate his close 
relationship to the publicani. In 60 
B.c., Cicero wrote his brother:35 “[The] 
publicani are attached to us [Quintus 
and himself] by the closest ties.’’ In 
support of the Bithynian societas Cicero 
wrote to a quaestor in Bithynia in 
51 B.c.:36 


It has always been the greatest pleasure to 
me to make much of the order of publicani 
as a whole, and considering the great serv- 
ices that order has rendered me, it has been 
my duty to do so. I am in a special sense a 
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friend to this Bithynian company (in primis 
amicum esse) ...a large proportion of it are 
on very intimate terms with myself (mihi 
familiares in primisque), especially . 

P. Rutilius ... director of that company... . 
I also promise you and pledge myself as a 
result of my own experience (expertus pro- 
mitto) that if you oblige them, you will find 
the Bithynian partners neither forgetful nor 
ungrateful. 


To a fellow provincial governor in Bi- 
thynia he wrote in 51 B.c.:37 


I am myself closely associated with the part- 
ners in the grazing company, not only be- 
cause I am the confidential advisor (in mea 
fide est) of the whole body, but also because 
I am on the most familiar terms with the 
majority of the partners (plerisque sociis 
utor familiarissime). 


Such letters as these are surely in- 
tended to convey more than they say. 
When, in the latter quotation above, 
Cicero states that the whole group of 
publicani “‘in mea fide est,’’ what does 
he mean to convey? As a financial 
term, fides means credit. The literal 
meaning here is certainly broader, in 
the sense of protector of interests, but 
did not Cicero mean to say, rather 
specifically, that he was an investor 
in this company—or an associated 
one? Writing of this passage, W. W. 
Fowler says, ‘“‘Can we doubt that he 
himself was a shareholder?’’38 Further 
implication that Cicero was a share- 
holder with the publicani is found in 
a letter39 written to Marcus Brutus in 
the interest of M. Terentius Varro. Var- 
ro was a protégé of Cicero. Cicero re- 
marks that there are two good 
reasons for his warm feeling toward 
the young man: the first was that he 
sought Cicero’s friendship and followed 
in his steps while beginning a career 
in the forum. The second was that 
Varro invested with the publicani (quod 
mature se contulit in societates publi- 
corum); was this also following the 
lead of Cicero? If so, it was an un- 
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fortunate example, for Varro “lost 
heavily.”’ 

It is yet possible that in writing that 
the publican corporation was in his 
fides Cicero meant only to imply a 
loose patron-client relationship. He did 
consider himself a patron of the eques- 
trians in general. When some of this 
order erected a statue in Rome to 
L. Antonius, inscribed patrono, Cicero 
wrote:4+° ‘“‘Whom has that order ever 
adopted as its patron? If anyone they 
should have adopted me.’’ Patronship 
traditionally involved various types of 
services in looking out for the interests 
of the client. When the equestrians were 
the clients, the services would be to 
protect their interests in Rome and in 
the provinces as far as possible. Cicero 
might, for example, write to P. Lentu- 
lus Spinther, proconsul of Cilicia, in 
the interest of A. Trebonius, a negoti- 
ator, with whom, Cicero said, he had 
been for many years valde famili- 
ariter.41 To Q. Gallus, a legate in Asia, 
he spoke of the negotiator L. Oppius 
as homo mihi familiaris.42 To Q. Philip- 
pus, proconsul of Asia, Cicero wrote 
of the same man in similar terms, and 
mentioned another banker, L. Egna- 
tius, familiarissimi mei.43 

Cicero was indeed a patron of the 
equestrians as well as of the publicani, 
and surely in this capacity also he was 
not unrewarded. Could it be that as 
guardian of the interests of those nu- 
merous individual businessmen and of- 
ficers of the societates Cicero was paid 
regular retainers, in effect, in return 
for his services? Except for advocates, 
the Cincian law was not absolutely pro- 
hibitive of gifts or fees — provided 
they were below a certain unknown 
level.44 Regular ‘“‘gifts’’ by each of the 
partners of several companies or by 
several associated businessmen would 
perhaps have aggregated a worthwhile 
fee, and within the law. There is no 
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THE SOURCES OF CICERO’S INCOME 


specific evidence for this; but Cicero 
obtained money in some way or ways 
for which there is no specific evidence, 
and this is one possibility. 

It should be emphasized again that 
Cicero’s income did not derive from 
any considerable illegal manipulations: 
too many of his enemies would have 
been delighted to prosecute him if there 
had been any such grounds. It appears, 
in fact, that the ‘‘new man’’ was much 
more scrupulous in money matters than 
most of the nobiles — more scrupulous 
than Marcus Brutus, for example, 
whose financial machinations on Cy- 
prus, even involving senatorial decrees 


1A doctoral dissertation by André Lichten- 
berger, De Ciceronis re privata (Paris 1895), 
assembles and evaluates the main sources for 
Cicero’s financial affairs; Lichtenberger is, how- 
ever, rather too lenient in his judgments of the 
personal standards of Cicero. Another disserta- 
tion, A. Friichtl, Die Geldgeschifte bei Cicero 
(Erlangen 1912), discusses the implications in 
Cicero's finances for banking and financial prac- 
tices. Cicero’s farms and villas have been in- 
vestigated in O. E. Schmidt, “‘Ciceros Villen,’’ 
Neue Jahrbiicher, ser. 3, 3 (1899), pp. 328-355 and 
466-497. Cicero's income from legacies has been 
discussed by S. I. Mohler, ‘‘Cicero’s legacies,”’ 
TAPA 63(1932), pp. 73ff. 

Jéréme Carcopino, in his recent lengthy allega- 
tions, Cicero: the secrets of his correspondence, 
tr. by E. D. Lorimer (New Haven 1951), has de- 
voted a large portion of two chapters to Cicero’s 
personal finances. Carcopino is as severe in his 
judgments as Lichtenberger is lenient, and the 
reader should exercise great care. Carcopino 
alleges to prove that the Letters were published 
»y Octavian for propaganda purposes. In fact he 
nimself mounts an inexcusably vicious attack 
apon Cicero. I have noted a few examples of 
obvious distortion in these two chapters: in 1, p. 
76, in a section called The lover of luxury, Car- 
copino uses a quotation from Att. 12.22.3 in which 
Cicero, in effect, tells Atticus to consider what 
he desired rather than what his private finances 
could bear. What Carcopino fails to say, either in 
the text or in his footnote, is that this was soon 
after the death of Tullia, dearest person of all to 
Cicero, and that the subject of the letter at this 
point was the latter’s desire to set up a memorial 
for her; nothing of personal luxury is here in- 
volved at all. Again, in 1, p. 94, Carcopino men- 
tions the cargo of grain (?) sent to Cicero in 69 
B.c. by the Sicilians after the orator’s successful 
persecution of Verres. Cicero turned the gift 
over to the public stores. Carcopino logically sug- 
gests that the m ver helped Cicero in the 


elections to the praetorship soon after, but he 
also adds, ‘“‘Cicero did not decline the payment in 


in support of interest rates shockingly 
illegal (48%), Cicero encountered as 
governor of Cilicia. Of the sources of 
Cicero’s income we may summarize 
by saying that mostly his money came 
in well known ways, from rental prop- 
erties, from bequests, from gifts. As 
for the rest, it must have come from 
the middle class rich for whom Cicero 
did so much; the source, then, is no 
secret — but the precise method of con- 
veyance must remain somewhat un- 
certain. 


Henry C. Boren 
University of North Carolina 


kind on which he and the Sicilians had agreed.”’ 
For the latter remark there is no shred of evi- 
dence; further, this incident is not mentioned in 
the letters at all—it is related by Plutarch. How 
could a statement by that second century author 
show anything about the propaganda value of 
Cicero's letters in the reign of Octavian? Again 
(1, p. 99), when Cicero jokes in 62 s.c. about join- 
ing a conspiracy, Carcopino implies he actually 
had given some consideration to the possibility. 
On practically no evidence Carcopino (1, pp. 125- 
140) has Cicero getting one-and-a-half million 
sesterces from his one-time colleague C. Antonius 
to pay off the debt on his Palatine house. I do 
not exhaust the number of unjustified inferences 
and statements in this single chapter. 

Carcopino needs to sit at the feet of his 
eminently fair countryman, Gaston Boissier, who 
presents a well-balanced account in short scope 
of Cicero's finances (in Cicéron et ses amis, Paris 
1865). A similarly well-drawn summary appears 
in vol. 1 of R. Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser, The 
correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, 2d ed, (Lon- 
don 1885-1901). 

2The house which his father had rebuilt and 
enlarged he speaks of as the parva villa (De leg. 
2.3). Of the property he writes slightingly to At- 
ticus (2.11; 13.9). 

8 Op. cit., 1, p. 53. 

4 At Arpinum, Formiae, Tusculum, Antium, As- 
tura, Cumae, Puteoli, and Pompeii. See Schmidt, 

cit., passim, for topographical detail and 
for Cicero’s use of the properties. 

5 See Carcopino, 1, p. 77; Fam. 14.44. 

6 See, e.g., Att. 1.10 and 11; 2.6; De fin. 3.10. 

7 Phil. 2.40. Tyrrell (1, p. 35, note) considers 
Cicero’s remark ‘‘a rhetorical hyperbole,’ but 
most writers believe Cicero was at least approxi- 
mating the truth. 

8 De div. 1.8; Tusc. disp. 2.3; Att. 1.6; 1.11. 

® For example, Cicero speaks of his own “‘sys- 
tem of instruction.” See Q. Fr. 3.3.4. 

10 See especially Att. 11.2, 3, and 13; Fam. 5.20.9. 
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The mystery involves his quaestor, Rufus, who 
suffered a personal loss because of a mistake in 
his accounts and wanted to be reimbursed by 
Cicero from this fund. Cicero reported to him (in 
January, 49) that Pompey had taken the money. 
However, a year later he wrote Atticus that the 
sum was intact in Asia. He may have promised it 
to Pompey; he did lend the latter large sums, 
and possibly the equivalent of the amount in 
Asia; it is not particularly important whether he 
loaned Pompey Asian cistophori or Roman denarii. 

11 Plut. Cicero 7.3; De pet. cons. 9.38. 

12In M. Tullium 4 and 5. 

13 Att. 1.20. On possible evasions of the Cincian 
Law see Carcopino, 1, p. 97. 

14To be inferred from such passages as Att. 
1.6. 

15 Att. 1.4. 

16 Att. 1.9. The Academy was the lower gym- 
nasium at Cicero’s Tusculan villa. An upper gym- 
nasium he called the Lyceum. Cf. De div. 1.8. 
For other references to purchases of this sort see 
Att. 1. 5, 6, 9, and 10. 

17 Gellius 12.12.2; Att. 1.16; Fam. 5.6.2, et al. 

18 Att, 1.20; 2.4. 

19 Att. 2.3, 4, 6, and 7; Fam. 7.23. 

20 Att. 2.3. 

21 Fam. 7.23. 

22 Fam, 5.6.2. 

23 Gellius 12.12.2. Here Cicero is reported to 
have denied at first that he was taking the money 
or buying the house; later he said he had 
simply been playing the part of a shrewd pur- 
chaser, not to force up the price of the house. 
Cf. Att. 1.13. 

24T. Peterssen, Cicero: a biography (Berkeley 
1920), p. 216. 

25 E. G. Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum, 2d ed. (New 
York 1933), p. 120 n.l. 


26 Fam. 5.6.2. He had also somehow recently 
aided the money lenders (ex obsidione foenera- 
tores exemerit); but this may be only a reference 
to suppression of the conspiracy of Catiline. 

27 See, in Pet. cons., several references to 
equestrian groups and Cicero's assistance to them. 

28 The best collection of materials relating to 
the equestrians and their political maneuverings 
in this period is of course H. Hill, The Roman 
middle class (Oxford 1952). It seems to me that 
Hill overstates the extent to which Caesar op- 
posed the equestrians, and understates the close- 
ness of Cicero’s connections with that order. For 
Caesar and the equestrians see pp. 172ff. and 
193 ff. For Cicero’s relationships with the order 
see pp. 163ff., passim. For the fact that there 
were equestrians on both Caesar’s and Pompey’s 
sides in 49 B.c., see p. 185 and n. 8. 

29 Att. 1.17. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Att. 6.2; mentioned also in Fam. 2.13.4, to M. 
Caelius Rufus. 

32 Q. Fr. 1.1. 

33 Att. 12.18. 

34 Att. 4.15. 

35 Q. Fr. 1.16. 

36 Fam, 13.9, to P. Furius Crassipes. 

37 Fam. 13.65, written from Cilicia to P. Silius 
Nerva, propraetor of Bithynia and Pontus. 

38 Social life at Rome in the age of Cicero (New 
York 1927), p. 78. 

39 Fam. 13.10.2. 

40 Phil. 6.13. 

41 Fam. 1.3. 

42 Fam. 13.43. 

43 Fam. 13.74. 

44 See F. Schulz Classical Roman law (Oxford 
1951), pp. 567ff.; also R. Leonhard, RE 5.1535 
(article ‘‘Donatio’’). 
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THE PROVINCIAL URBAN COHORTS 


N ADDITION to the urban cohorts based 

in Rome to serve as the imperial 
city police, two provincial urban co- 
horts played an important part in 
the history of this important military 
unit: cohors I urbana, first stationed at 
Lugdunum, capital of the imperial 
province of Gallia Lugdunensis; and 
cohors XIII urbana, which, after a 
quarter-century of duty in Rome, was 
assigned to Carthage, chief city of 
Provincia Proconsularis in Africa. The 
history of these provincial urban co- 
horts begins with Vespasian. 

After he had succeeded in getting 
control of the empire, Vespasian took 
immediate steps to retain that control 
solidly in his own hands. Among other 
protective measures adopted in the 
early years of his reign, the emperor 
formed a number of auxiliary cohorts 
and stationed them at various strategic 
points throughout the empire. Chees- 
man lists a dozen or more of these 
Flavia auxiliary cohorts.1 

Since Lugdunum had a cohort on gar- 
rison duty in av. 21 (Tacitus Ann. 
3.41) and a.pv. 69 (Tacitus Hist. 1. 64), 
it was probably no more than routine 
procedure for Vespasian to reactivate, 
as cohors I Flavia urbana, the twelve 
hundred men who had sided with Vitel- 
lius in the imperial struggle.2 Just as 
Lugdunum, ‘‘the second capital of the 
empire,’’? warranted a garrison cohort, 
so Carthage, ‘‘destined once more to be 
the capital of the province and laid out 


as a great city,’’4 was assigned its pro- 
tective unit. In this connection, Cagnat 
writes: 5 

Vespasian, one of the wealthiest and prob- 
ably one of the most selfish emperors Rome 
had ever known, had to take measures to 
draw all the revenue possible from these 
holdings; therefore, he sent a cohort espe- 
cially attached to the procurator [at Car- 
thage] and charged with the responsibility of 
seeing that his orders were respected in the 
entire country. 


Audollent suggests® that a cohors ur- 
bana was detached from the Rome- 
based corps and assigned to guard the 
treasury at Carthage. 

It is evident that Vespasian was en- 
tirely justified in his decision to assign 
an auxiliary cohort to guard duty at 
Carthage. He had good reason to dis- 
trust the African city, perhaps more 
than any other in the empire. In a.p. 
68, Carthage had supported Clodius 
Macer, legatus in Africa, when he de- 
fected to Galba and cut off Rome’s grain 
supply.? Again, when Vitellius came in- 
to power, it was Carthage that pro- 
claimed as emperor L. Calpurnius Piso, 
proconsul of Africa in a.p. 70.8 Until 
Vespasian had established himself firm- 
ly at the head of the empire, it was ob- 
viously mandatory that he take all pos- 
sible precautions against such provin- 
cial outbreaks. 

So the presence of a cohors urbana 
at Lugdunum and at Carthage in the 
first century a.p. is a demonstrable 
fact; more important, however, to our 
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study of the cohortes urbanae is the 
fact that, of all the imperial cities, only 
these two were assigned a cohors ur- 
bana. An explanation of the ‘‘urban’”’ 
identity of these two provincial cohor- 
tes urbanae must be sought, and it is 
perhaps to be found in the state of the 
miles urbanus at the time of Vespa- 
sian’s accession to the throne. 

The seven cohortes urbanae of Nero 
were sent off to active duty with the 
fleet by Otho (Tacitus Hist. 1. 87); they 
were involved in a desperate battle 
with the Vitellians (Tacitus Hist. 2. 14), 
and the survivors were, in all prob- 
ability, marched back to Rome after 
the death of Otho by Aemilius Pacenis, 
who had served with Otho’s fleet forces 
(Tacitus Hist. 2.12). Vitellius entered 
Rome at the head of his entire army; 
finding the miles urbanus somewhat 
disorganized, the emperor formed six- 
teen praetorian cohorts and four urban 
cohorts, a total of twenty thousand 


men; Tacitus (Hist. 2.94) observes: 
“everyone selected the branch of serv- 


ice he desired; no matter how un- 
worthy a soldier might be, he was en- 
rolled for service at Rome if he pre- 
ferred it . . . these twenty thousand 
men were not a picked body but only 
a confused mob taken from the whole 
army.”’ 

Passerini argues most convincingly 
that the four urban cohorts were not 
composed of Vitellian legionary vet- 


It is enough to convince one completely to 
observe that even after this new type of 
draft, the urban cohorts remained hostile to 
the Vitellian party; the cohort that was 
sent into Campania under the orders of 
Claudius Julianus defected without hesita- 
tion to the enemy; the cohorts that remained 
in the city put themselves at the command 
of Flavius Sabinus with such unity that 
Tacitus is able to refer to them as omnis 
miles urbanus. ... These things would never 
have happened if the urban cohorts, like the 
praetorian cohorts, had been formed com- 
pletely from the Vitellians. . . . Vitellius left 
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in the urban cohorts the soldiers that formed 
them before, being content simply to fill the 
gaps that had surely been caused by the ex- 
pedition carried out by order of Otho... it 
is hardly possible that Vitellius created new 
urban cohorts; in that case, he would nat- 
urally have formed them from the legion- 
aries of his army, and then we could not 
understand the behavior of such militia as 
described by Tacitus. 


When Vespasian undertook the reor- 
ganization of the miles urbanus, he was 
faced with the problem of assigning 
the survivors of twenty-eight praeto- 
rian cohorts formed by Otho and Vitel- 
lius. Otho’s twelve cohorts had been dis- 
missed by Vitellius; they re-entered the 
service under Vespasian and formed 
the backbone of the Flavian party 
(Tacitus Hist. 2. 67; 4. 46). The emperor 
also found it difficult to dispose of the 
Vitellian praetorians: ‘‘when they re- 
fused an offer of discharge with an 
allotment of lands, all these praetori- 
ans, the survivors of the twelve cohorts 
of Nero and the sixteen cohorts of 
Vitellius, were enrolled in the praeto- 
rian guard”’ (Tacitus Hist. 4. 46). 

It can be demonstrated that the miles 
urbanus of a.p. 76 consisted of nine 
praetorian and four urban cohorts (CIL 
XVI 21), a total of thirteen thousand 
men. The diploma providing this infor- 
mation was issued to the veterans of 
the miles urbanus only seven years 
after the two units were reactivated by 
Vespasian. Since these city soldiers 
qualified for retirement in so short a 
time, it is apparent that these men 
were veterans of considerable military 
service prior to a.p. 69. It thus seems 
logical to suggest that Vespasian as- 
signed veterans of the miles urbanus 
to duty in the cohortes praetoriae, the 
cohortes urbanae, and the two provin- 
cial urban cohorts. 

It is apparent from the Flavia in the 
title of cohors I Flavia urbana (CIL 
XIII 1853) that the unit was created by 
Vespasian; its formation cannot be 
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assigned to Diocletian, as Nischer 
would imply.1° The title, cohors I 
Flavia urbana, is unique in the history 
of the urban cohorts in three respects: 
the cohort number, I, which cannot be 
correlated with the numbers of the ur- 
ban cohorts in Rome, which started with 
X; the insertion of the Flavia in the 
title of the cohort; and the placing of 
the Flavia before the urbana.11 

The inclusion of the Flavia in the 
cohort title identifies this unit with 
such ethnical auxiliary cohorts as 
cohors I Flavia Damascenorum1?2 and 
cohors I Flavia Hispanorum.13 Damas- 
cenorum and Hispanorum are locale 
words, indicating the place of origin 
of the personnel of these cohorts at the 
time of their formation. By this reason- 
ing, the urbana of cohors I Flavia ur- 
bana is a locale word, indicating that 
this cohort was first recruited from “‘ur- 
ban’’—i.e., Roman—personnel. Final- 
ly, the cohort number, I, suggests that 
this unit was, in the beginning, a stand- 
ard auxiliary cohort, to be equated or- 
ganizationally with the many cohortes 
I Flaviae formed by Vespasian and sta- 
tioned throughout the empire. 

Cohors I urbana was a unique crea- 
tion of Vespasian; cohors XIII urbana, 
on the other hand, was downgraded to 
provincia] status after several decades 
of service in Rome. This cohort, like 
cohors I, was manned, no doubt, by 
veterans of the miles urbanus inherited 
by Vespasian, but the decision to exile 
cohort XIII and replace it at Rome 
by cohort XIV must certainly have 
been predicated on unusual circum- 
stances. Once again, we may look to 
the troubled ‘‘Year of the Four Emper- 
ors’’ for a possible explanation. 

During this short period, in which 
the urban cohorts were called upon for 
field service, only one recorded action 
involved a single cohors urbana. When 
an insurrection arose in Puteoli, Vitel- 


lius sent to the aid of the Vitellian 
faction at Capua a force under the com- 
mand of Didius Julianus, consisting of 
one urban cohort and a band of glad- 
iators. Julianus, who, as a former 
praefectus classis, was surely in sym- 
pathy with the fleet, which had already 
declared for Vespasian, immediately 
joined the Vespasian partisans in Pu- 
teoli and occupied Terracina (Tacitus 
Hist. 3.57). Lucius Vitellius marched 
into Campania to check the revolt 
(Hist. 3.58), captured Terracina and 
routed the garrison forces (Hist. 3. 64). 
Such was the fate of one of the four 
urban cohorts formec by Vitellius and 
assigned to Flavius ‘.abinus, the urban 
prefect. 

The defeat of the cohors urbana at 
Terracina may explain Vespasian’s ex- 
iling of a Rome-based cohort to Car- 
thage. For its desertion of Vitellius and 
its support of Vespasian at a time 
when the success of that imperial con- 
tender was by no means assured, the 
cohort deserved some recognition; for 
its disastrous defeat, it merited cen- 
sure and -some punishment. In any 
event, this cohort, while it was allowed 
to retain its former number, XIII, in 
recognition of its well-intended, if 
poorly realized, support of Vespasian, 
was permanently exiled from Rome. 
Its previous association with the city- 
based contingent was recognized, in 
that, while out of Rome, it continued 
to maintain its regular position in the 
cursus honorum of the city troops.14 
Cohors I urbana, significantly, was not 
included in the city cursus. 

That cohors XIII urbana was a regu- 
lar auxiliary cohort in function is in- 
dicated by the fact that it did field 
service in Africa (Dessau, ILS 9200) 
and also settled a village boundary dis- 
pute (CIL VIII 29310). The auxiliary 
services of cohors I urbana at Lug- 
dunum are noted by Josephus.15 
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The parallel status of these two 
provincial urban cohorts is further at- 
tested by the fact that they exchanged 
posts early in the second century a.p., 
probably under Hadrian. The presence 
of cohort XIII at Lugdunum in ap. 
177 is implied in Eusebius’ description 
(Hist. eccl. 5. 1) of the persecution of 
the Christians. Its presence in the city 
in a.v. 192 is attested epigraphically 
(CIL XVI 133). This cohort very likely 
disappeared in the defeat of Albinus 
and the sack of Lugdunum in a.p. 197, 
for it was replaced, under Severus, by 
detachments from four of the legions 
regularly stationed on the German 
frontier. 16 


1G. L. Cheesman, The auzilia of the Roman 
Imperial Army (Oxford 1947), pp. 145-190, passim. 

2 Josephus Bell. Iud. 2. 373. 

3S. W. Henderson, The life and principate of 
the Emperor Nero (London 1903), p. 290. 

4T. Mommsen, The provinces of the Roman 
Empire (London 1909), 2, p. 89. 

5 R. Cagnat, L’armée romaine d’Afrique (Paris 
1913), 1, p. 213. 

6A. Audollent, Carthage romaine (Paris 1901), 
pp. 353-355. 

7 Cf. Tacitus Hist. 1. 7, 11, 37,73; 2.97; 4. 49. 

8 Cf. Tacitus Hist. 4. 38, 48 ff. 

° A. Passerini, Le coorti pretorie (Rome 1939), 
pp. 6465 [my translation]. 


The history of cohors I at Carthage 
is virtually unknown. The barracks of 
the city’s garrison cohort have been 
located on the plateau of Bordj-Djedid, 
the acropolis of Roman Carthage; 
cohors I urbana is listed in an inscrip- 
tion (CIL VIII 24561) from this site 
dated a.p. 317-337. 

The paradox involved in the phrase 
‘provincial urban cohorts’’ can be re- 
solved, I suggest, by the fact that while 
both of these units were ‘“‘provincial’’ 
in their stations, they were both ‘‘“Rome- 
urban”’ in their origin. 


Epwarp EcHoLs 
Phillips Exeter Academy 


10I cannot agree in this case with Nischer’s 
statement: “I should attribute the alae and 
cohorts bearing the title Flavia neither to Ves- 
pasian nor yet to Constantine, but rather to Dio- 
cletian . . E. C. Nischer, ‘“‘The army reforms 
of Diocletian and Constantine,’’ JRS 13 (1923), p. 
10. 

11 After Septimius Severus, the name of the 
reigning emperor was regularly added to the 
cohort title, i.e., cohors X urbana Antoniniana. 

12CIL Ill p. 870; CIL XII p. 225; Eph, epig, V 
Pp. 622. 

13S. W. Henderson, op. cit., p. 352. 

14 CIL IX 5839, 5840; II 3399. 

15 Bell. Iud. 2. 373. 

16 CIL XIII 1828, 1831, 1839, 1841, 1842 et al. Cf. 
especially Dessau, ILS 9493. 
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THE LEGION WHICH SAVED THE UNITED STATES 


HE Roman LEGION was undoubtedly 

the most successful military organ- 
ization ever developed by mankind. 
For almost 800 years it dominated his- 
tory, met and broke enemies of every 
description: the bristling mass of the 
Macedonian phalanx, the elephants of 
Carthage, the furious rushes of Ger- 
man and Gallic swordsmen, the horse 
archers of Parthia and Persia, the blue- 
painted chariot fighters of ancient Brit- 
ain. It built the Roman Republic and 
the Roman Empire; it carried the Ro- 
man rule of law and the Latin lan- 
guage from Morocco to Scotland; and 
from Scotland to the Persian Gulf. If 
it had not been for that iron military 
organization, I cannot guess what sort 
of journal CJ would be— possibly 
one for teachers of Greek or Arabic 
— with Latin as long and as thoroughly 
forgotten as is the language of the 
Hittites, or of the people of Troy. 

Eventually Rome fell. Nevertheless 
it left us a rich heritage. And no small 
part of that inheritance was its mili- 
tary tradition. In fact, we can say that 
the Roman Legion never died. Instead, 
it has tramped on through history; 
whenever men have sought for mili- 
tary excellence, it comes shouldering 
down through the centuries to teach 
us how wars are won. 

One such occasion was a crucial mo- 
ment in American history. Odd as it 
may sound, the Roman Legion saved 
the United States. 


In 1791, the newly-established United 
States of America faced one of the ma- 
jor crises of its history. Following the 
Revolution, the Americans had not 
been able to make good their title to 
the so-called Northwest Territory, 
roughly what is now the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. 

This area was inhabited by a group 
of strong Indian tribes, which claimed 
everything north of the Ohio River as 
their own territory. Their chieftains 
were able men; every male member 
of their tribes, it must be remembered, 
was a trained, experienced warrior. 
Any Americans attempting to settle in 
the Northwest were lucky if they got 
out with their hair still on their heads. 
To make matters worse, contrary to 
the terms of the peace treaty which 
ended the Revolutionary War, the Brit- 
ish had not surrendered the forts they 
held at Detroit and other places in that 
territory. From them, the Indians could 
get a plentiful supply of weapons, am- 
munition, advice, and encouragement. 
To add insult to injury, these Indians, 
so equipped by their British friends, 
raided into Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, and harried American 
shipping along the Ohio River. 

The local settlers had no chance; 
they were too few and (contrary to 
a great deal of American fiction) were 
often poor shots and inexpert woods- 
men. Various states sent their militia 
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out on punitive expeditions aimed at 
the Indian settlements; these raids pro- 
duced very little except a shortage of 
militiamen. So in 1790 and 1791 the 
tiny, poorly-organized American Regu- 
lar Army was committed to stiffen the 
militia. In 1790, these combined forces 
were badly defeated; in 1791, they met 
disaster, the Regulars being almost 
completely wiped out. There we were, 
no army, the Indians triumphant, the 
Western districts in a panic, and Eng- 
land and Spain standing by ready to 
pick up the pieces. One thing was ob- 
vious above all: the United States 
needed a new Regular Army, organized 
and trained for frontier warfare. 

Secretary of War Henry Knox provid- 
ed the new organization, The Legion 
of the United States. It was very close 
to the old Roman Legion in size and 
composition: basically, it consisted of 
heavy infantry, with units of light dra- 
goons corresponding to the legionary 
horse; riflemen in place of the legion’s 
auxiliary slingers and archers, and ar- 
tillery instead of the Roman Legion’s 
catapults and ballistae. 

Organization, however, was only the 
beginning. Someone had to train this 
Legion of the United States—and 
then lead it into action. For this 
all-important assignment, after consid- 
erable soul-searching, President Wash- 
ington and Knox selected a Revolution- 
ary general named Anthony Wayne. 
Another defeat, they told Wayne, 
‘“‘would be inexpressibly ruinous to the 
reputation of the government.”’ 

We might look at these two men. 
Knox had been a bookdealer in Boston 
before the Revolution, and in that ca- 
pacity his own best customer. He had 
two loves in literature, military works 
and the Lafin classics, which frequent- 
ly amounted to one and the same thing. 
He wanted a military organization 
which could hunt down and defeat the 
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Indian tribes in their own forests. 
Where was it more natural for him to 
go for an example than back to the 
Roman Legion, which for almost eight 
centuries had triumphed over savage 
tribes of every sort? 

Anthony Wayne, we know, had been 
exposed to a sound education in Latin. 
Regrettably I must report that he was 
a most unmotivated young man. Latin 
bored him, with one exception. That 
exception was Caesar’s Commentaries; 
as long as that course lasted Wayne 
was a model student. (His teachers did 
complain about his habit of getting 
the other students to re-enact Caesar’s 
various battles during the recess pe- 
riods—a custom productive of black 
eyes and broken heads. Obviously 
young Wayne was a pioneer in pro- 
gressive education.) And after Wayne 
had left school, apparently by invita- 
tion, he seems to have kept his dog- 
eared copy of Caesar as one of the 
few books he treasured. 

We can conclude, then, that both 
Knox and Wayne were thoroughly sat- 
urated with Caesar’s realistic ideas con- 
cerning the art of war. Knox, the more 
educated of the two, knew the works 
of the Roman historians and probably 
those of Vegetius. Both men were also 
deeply under the influence of that fa- 
mous soldier of fortune, Maurice de 
Saxe, who was born one of the 354 bas- 
tards of Frederick Augustus (aptly 
surnamed, ‘‘the Strong’’), Elector of 
Saxony, and died Marshal General of 
the Armies of the King of France. 

Maurice de Saxe was one of the great- 
est soldiers of history, a strange mix- 
ture of imagination and common sense. 
I hesitate somewhat to introduce him 
to you, since he was a true son of his 
father, but you should read his Rever- 
ies upon the art of war to appreciate 
how deeply the Roman Legion has im- 
pressed itself upon our history. ‘‘The 
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THE LEGION WHICH SAVED THE UNITED STATES 


Romans,’’ Maurice wrote, ‘‘vanquished 
all nations by their discipline; they 
meditated on war continually, and they 
always renounced old customs when- 
ever they found better. ... Their Le- 
gion was a body so formidable as to be 
capable of undertaking the most diffi- 
cult enterprises.’’ Saxe’s study of le- 
gionary practices led to an endless list 
of improvements in the eighteenth cen- 
tury art of war—even such an ap- 
parently everyday thing as teaching 
men to march in cadence to military 
music seems to have been lost for cen- 
turies until Maurice rediscovered it 
from his studies of Roman warfare. 

That, then, was the intellectual back- 
ground of the Legion of the United 
States— begot between Knox’s and 


Wayne’s own study of Caesar and their 
appreciation of Saxe’s studies of the 
whole history of Roman warfare. 
Wayne took the Legion of the United 
States into the woods along the Ohio 


and went about training it in the Roman 
mold. His task was extremely difficult. 
To begin with, most of his soldiers were 
scared silly. The American Indian was 
always an extremely messy fighter, 
who, like the ancient Germans, loved 
to play all sorts of nasty little games 
with his prisoners. Word had gotten 
around about the painful fates of the 
various members of previous expe- 
ditions; consequently there was a con- 
siderable lack of enthusiasm for fur- 
ther campaigning north of the Ohio. 
Also, unfortunately, the civilian con- 
tractors who were charged with sup- 
plying the Legion had never studied 
Caesar —in fact, it seems doubtful that 
they had ever heard of the Ten Com- 
mandments. The officers were largely as 
ignorant as the men; Wayne’s second- 
in-command, General Wilkinson, was in 
the pay of the Spanish government and 
actively trying to sabotage Wayne dur- 
ing the whole campaign. The frontier 


districts were restless and fault-find- 
ing; the Eastern states felt that the 
Indians were really nice people and 
could probably be bribed into signing 
a peace treaty that would allow the 
prompt abolition of the Legion, stand- 
ing armies being ‘‘dangerous to Repub- 
lican institutions’’—and also expen- 
sive. The Indians, at least, were happy: 
the British furnished excellent guns and 
plenty of ammunition, scalps were 
plentiful, and the Americans obviously 
frightened. They went so far as to mur- 
der two of Wayne’s officers who were 
negotiating with them for this much- 
desired peace treaty. 

But Wayne trained his Legion. The 
orderly books of his ampaign, while 
somewhat shorter on literary merit, 
read almost like a sequel to Caesar’s 
Commentaries. There is the grim, con- 
stant emphasis upon that basic Roman 
military virtue, discipline, enforced 
when necessary in the Roman way by 
court-martial and flogging. There is the 
Roman insistence on order and clean- 
liness about the Legion’s camps — the 
same care in properly feeding and equip- 
ping the troops. Also, there is the same 
constant drill and training, shaped in 
the Roman way to fit the soldier for 
the particular campaign he was going 
to fight. Uniforms and equipment were 
adapted to service in the woods; re- 
cruits were drilled at marksmanship 
until the Regular infantry with their 
smoothbore muskets could frequently 
outshoot the frontier riflemen. The 
Legionary cavalry were trained to 
charge at the gallop over the roughest 
ground. Wayne took every possible 
means through distinctive uniforms 
and insignia to build up morale and 
pride of organization. As a final touch, 
the flags Knox sent him had their staffs 
topped with golden eagles. 

Then, his men drilled, toughened, and 
prepared, Wayne went forward. His 
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campaign was purely Roman. Every 
afternoon the Legion halted on a good 
position, and while part of the troops 
stood guard, the rest built a fortified 
camp in the ancient Roman style. The 
result was a chain of forts, connected 
by a good road, right into the heart of 
the Indian country. The troops were 
alert and hard to surprise. After a few 
skirmishes, they gained confidence in 
themselves. The Indians, beaten off 
when they tried to rush the forts, un- 
able to surprise Wayne’s marching col- 
umn, steadily lost confidence. 

Wayne, like Caesar, used scouts and 
spies for distant reconnaissance. For 
close-in security, he had secured a 
strong force of mounted Kentucky vol- 
unteers, which he employed just as 
Caesar used his mercenary German 
cavalry. But when the Indians finally 
stood to fight at Fallen Timbers, it was 
the infantry and cavalry of the Legion, 
moving forward in formation through 
the disordered Kentuckians, which de- 
livered the sudden, short, crushing 
blow that broke the Indian power in the 
Northwest. After that, it was a matter 
of consolidating the conquest; Wayne 
applied the traditional Roman method: 
an expanding system of fortified posts 
connected by good roads; devastation 
of the crops of those tribes which still 
resisted, driving them hungry into the 
forests; and skillful negotiations to 
bring them to accept American rule. 
The British evacuated their forces, and 
the Northwest Territory was won. 

Consider the fortunes of the United 
States if this had not been done, or at 
least had not been done so soon and so 
efficiently. The United States might 
easily have fragmented under the pres- 
sures of British-Indian force, Spanish 
intrigue, and sectional differences. At 


the best, we would have been woefully 
and, possibly, fatally handicapped in 
the War of 1812; the Civil War would 
have found the Northern states far less 
developed than it actually did. 

There is honor here for Knox and 
Wayne, and for the soldiers of the 
Legion, who chopped and fought their 
way to victory across a hostile wilder- 
ness where other American armies had 
found complete defeat and untold ag- 
onies. But remember that back of them 
were their teachers—the iron-helmet- 
ed, hard-faced men of the legions of old 
Rome, the men who had learned the 
hard way how an army is made and a 
wilderness subdued, and who had left 
their word behind them for the soldiers 
who would follow. 

And, as a final idea: I have often 
wondered what Wayne’s suffering Latin 
instructors thought about the whole 
affair. We know that they were quiet, 
scholarly gentlemen, men with no in- 
terest in breaching walls, let alone dy- 
ing in front of any fortress gates. Yet 
they were the men who first cleared the 
way, who battered through the wall of 
a restless student’s indifference and 
loosed the Roman legion to go thunder- 
ing, by proxy, across the Ohio through 
the forests to the Canadian line. 


Joun R. Extinc 
United States Military Academy 
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B O O K R E Vi E W S editor ROBERT J. LENARDON 


Python, a study of Delphic myth and its 
origins, by JosepH FoNnTEeNROSE. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press 1959. Pp. vii-xviii, 616. $2.50. 


Python is the most elaborate and complex 
study of a Greek myth ever published by 
an American. The book exemplifies what 
is sometimes taken to be typical of Ameri- 
can scholarship: it amasses, tabulates and 
coordinates a vast amount of quasi-statisti- 
cal evidence, to arrive at conclusions so 
restricted and qualified as to make it dif- 
ficult to restate them fairly in precise and 
objective terms. The book is a case, not of 
ridiculus mus, but rather of mus nebulosus, 
the change of adjective and rhythm being 
both significant. 

The theme of the book is set forth in 
the first paragraph as follows: “Every god 
has his enemy, whom he must vanquish 
and destroy. Zeus and Baal, Coyote and 
Ahura Mazda, Thor and the Lord of Hosts, 
are alike in this: that each must face a 
dreadful antagonist. Apollo’s enemy was the 
great dragon Python, whom he had to fight 
and kill before he could establish his temple 
and oracle at Delphi. With this myth the 
present study begins and ends.” 

But between the beginning and the end, 
the reader is taken on a grand tour of 
three continents in a painstaking and mi- 
nute examination of similar (and some not 
so similar) myths of many lands. The sim- 
ilarities are demonstrated by the recur- 
rence of certain “themes” in the various 
myths. Fontenrose sets up ten themes 
representing elements, partly descriptive, 
partly narrative, of the complete or ideal 
combat myth. Under each of these themes 
he posits two or more (in some cases seven) 
mutations or variations. By this flexibility 
of method he is enabled to find points of 
similarity (by definition, at least) between 
the Apollo vs. Python story and a great 
number of others such as Apollo vs. Tityos, 
Phorbas, or Phlegyas, Herakles vs. Kyknos, 
Zeus vs. Typhon, the Hittite Weather God 
vs. Illuyankas, Canaanite Baal vs. Yam or 
Mot, Hebrew Yahweh vs. Leviathan, Su- 
merian Ninurta vs. Asag, Egyptian Horos vs. 
Set. 

The range of similitude is enlarged still 
more by symbolical identification of myth 
elements: Chaos, the waste of primeval wa- 


ters, the sea, death, mutilation, servitude, 
the Underworld, etc., turn out to be more 
or less interchangeable. For example, 
Typhon’s removal of Zeus’ sinews is taken 
as symbolical of the death of Zeus, and 
his sojourn in the Corycian Cave as symbol- 
ical of his descent to the world of the dead. 
Similarly, Apollo’s servitude to Admetus 
means his sojourn among the dead, pre- 
sumably because he had been temporarily 
overcome by Python. These symbolisms 
form part of the evidence for the equation 
of Python with Typhon. 

Symbolical identification and theme var- 
iation result in some rather laborious read- 
ing, as for example: ‘The Apollo-Psa- 
mathe-Linos legend, thus abstracted from 
the Koroibos-Poine legend in its composite 
form, turns out to be much the same as 
the Apollo-Koronis-Asklepios legend, and 
the two stories illuminate each other.” Even 
in context this kind of expression, which 
is an almost inevitable result of the method 
above indicated, tends to become very hard 
to follow, not so much because the expres- 
sion is faulty, but because the nexus of 
thought is itself tenuous. 

The straining to demonstrate similarities 
seems to result from the author’s firm 
faith in the methodology of the folklorist 
together with a strong belief in the dis- 
persion theory. Despite what he regards 
as the crowning evidence to be found in 
the recently discovered Hurrian myth of 
Kumarbi and Ullikummi (which does pre- 
sent an astonishingly close similarity to 
Hesiod’s account of the origin of the gods), 
many readers will continue to ‘‘see only 
interesting coincidences’’ in many, if not 
most, of the parallels drawn elsewhere in 
the book. 

Fontcnrose’s conclusions, however, are 
stated very modestly and tentatively. They 
point to the theory that various forms of 
the combat myth came at different times 
to Greece from Asia Minor, where such 
myths were widespread, the precise point 
of origin being left in doubt. 

Although he recognizes that some myths 
have grown out of ritual, he suggests that 
myths as the aitia of cults are generally 
folktales or legends that had arisen inde- 
pendently and were later adopted as ex- 
planations of the origins of cults or rituals 
already established. 
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Despite the fact that Fontenrose has 
achieved a pleasant and fluent style in pre- 
senting a plethora of detailed and confus- 
ing evidence, the book will be of interest 
mainly to professional specialists concerned 
with the endlessly debatable problem of 
methodology in the study of myth. Those 
who teach courses in mythology will find 
it a veritable mine of interesting examples 
to use by way of illustration, but will hes- 
itate to include the book as assigned read- 
ing except for the most advanced and most 
persistent students. 


THoMas CutTT 
Wayne State University 


The power of satire: magic, ritual, art, by 
Rosert C, Expiott. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press 1960. Pp. xi, 300. $6.00. 


THIS IS an important and courageous book, 
interesting and thorny. Professor Elliott 


takes many risks and suffers a few falls. 
However, by daring to do what others have 
felt too timid to attempt, he has given us 
the first serious, profound study in English 
of a fundamental literary problem. His sub- 
ject is the nature of satire. But instead of 


limiting this subject by conventional schol- 
arly definitions, he considers not simply the 
historical development of the genre and its 
basic literary structure but also its anthro- 
pological, psychological and philosophical 
aspects. 

His theme is the survival in literary satire 
of primitive and magical elements found in 
those productions which hover on the edge 
of literature. So he starts with material 
gathered from early sources in Greek, Ara- 
bic and Irish; and he shows how in these 
widely separated cultures the satirist was 
regarded as possessing magical powers to 
hurt or destroy those whom he attacked. 
From this foundation he goes on to a theory, 
first that satire was born out of the kind of 
fertility ritual in which evil is expelled so 
the earth may be fruitful and the commu- 
nity safe; and secondly that such ceremonial 
stuff turns into literature only when its 
magical aspect has faded and become sub- 
liminal. So long as ridicule and invective 
are death-dealing attacks upon real people, 
they are not literature. After expounding 
this theory, Professor Elliott takes up the 
tradition deriving from classical satire. He 
reviews the often-discussed confusion be- 
tween satura and satyros and traces some 
effects of this confusion during the Renais- 
sance. He tries to define, very broadly, a 
rhetorical structure which is common not 


only to the great Roman satires but also 
to the English formal satires written in 
imitation of them; and he makes the normal 
distinctions between the styles of Juvenal 
and Horace. Although Aristophanes and the 
Roman satirists did not wield magical pow- 
ers but justified their work upon ethical 
grounds, Professor Elliott argues that they 
recognized the tradition of Archilochus and 
that the old name-magic survived in both 
folk culture and literary metaphor. 

In the central chapter of his book, Profes- 
sor Elliott treats the theme of the satirist 
satirized, using as examples. Thersites, 
Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens, Moliére’s 
Misanthrope and Swift’s Gulliver’s travels. 
The latter three works receive detailed but 
rather conventional analyses. However, in 
dwelling upon each author’s tendency to 
ridicule the very protagonist whose railing 
speaks at times for the author himself, Pro- 
fessor Elliott points to an outer limit in 
the development of satirical technique. He 
goes on to a pair of modern satirists, Wynd- 
ham Lewis and Roy Campbell, handling the 
one primarily as an example of faulty the- 
ory and the other as an example of faulty 
practice, but both as revealing in theory 
and practice the revival of primitive ele- 
ments. Thus Lewis seems to contradict him- 
self by trying to apologize for satire while 
denying its moral basis; and though he also 
insists that satire should always be general 
rather than personal, his main work of satir- 
ical fiction is a roman a clef. Campbell, a 
follower of Lewis, makes primitive claims 
for himself as a magician and prophet; but 
his career will persuade few readers that the 
claims are valid, and his morality is so per- 
verse that it undermines his attacks upon 
others. 

In the penultimate and best chapter of 
the book, Professor Elliott returns to a gen- 
eral theory of satire, concentrating now 
upon the relation of a satirist to his audi- 
ence. He shows how ambiguous the role of 
the satirist has always been, a person ad- 
mired by his countrymen when he aims at 
their enemy, but hated by them when he 
criticizes his own side; welcome as express- 
ing for us those dangerous feelings which 
we normally hold back, but simultaneously 
unwelcome and ill-omened for violating the 
very laws which we resent. The satirist 
traditionally claims to be conservative and 
to defend the established order; yet the 
tendency of his principles is radically dis- 
ruptive of that order. In a brief concluding 
chapter, Professor Elliott argues that even 
today, pervading our language, art and daily 
behavior, the mechanisms of magical satire 
live on, mainly in our unconscious. 
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The most obvious defect of the book is 
rhetorical. Professor Elliott’s exposition at 
times seems labored, broken, repetitious, 
or unclear. He uses too many long and inter- 
rupted quotations. He digresses too easily. 
His illustrations sometimes obscure his rea- 
soning. Several of the chapters seem in- 
dependent though overlapping essays rather 
than sections of a coherent argument. 

A more serious weakness is his use of 
fragmentary materials. Unfortunately, he 
has drawn heavily upon texts which are 
badly preserved and doubtful in meaning: 
Archilochus, Irish saga, early Arabic verse, 
Shakespeare’s Timon. Thus for one of the two 
examples which he gives of the poetic qual- 
ity of Archilochus, he must employ an Eng- 
lish translation of a reconstructed text, 
drawn from three separate fragments, a 
paraphrase by Lucian and an epigram of 
Catullus. 

Since he relies upon the work of many 
different authorities, Professor Elliott’s pro- 
cedure is eclectic; and this procedure some- 
times makes one fear that the author has 
missed the implications of the arguments 
which he quotes. Thus one could hardly 
reconcile the conclusions of the Golden 
bough with those of American cultural an- 
thropology; yet Professor Elliott draws upon 
both as if they were mutually strengthen- 
ing. For another instance, he analyzes Gul- 
liver’s travels as a Menippean satire, and 
he takes his definition of Menippean satire 


from Northrop Frye. Now by Frye’s defini- ° 


tion, no literary work is a satire at all 
unless it possesses wit or humor: pure 
denunciation is not satire. Unfortunately, 
Professor Elliott repeatedly handles pure 
denunciation as a form of satire. We are 
left with the case that if his use of the 
specific term is valid, his general term is 
not. 

Similarly, Professor Elliott modestly ac- 
knowledges his own limited competence in 
some of the languages and scholarly dis- 
ciplines appropriate to his materials, and 
remarks that he has accepted the aid of 
learned friends. While this condition would 
be the fate of all but a handful of polymaths 
tackling such complex problems, it does re- 
sult in serious oversights. Thus the career 
of Archilochus is a recurrent topic in the 
book—perhaps the most recurrent; and 
Professor Elliott has evidently tried to col- 
lect every significant allusion to the poet; 
yet he never mentions the important legend 
of Archilochus’ meeting with the Muses, al- 
though the legend was reported earlier than 
many of the publications to which he refers 
in the course of his work. Another main 
topic is the Timon theme; but Professor 


Elliott never mentions the Dyskcolos of 
Menander. Even in his English literary 
scholarship there are lapses. Thus he adopts 
the now discredited argument, once ad- 
vanced by O. J. Campbell, that the suppres- 
sion of verse satire led .o the emergence 
of satirical comedies in England at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. He uses 
a faulty text of Gulliver’s travels and there- 
fore misprints an anagram of Swift’s which 
is consequently represented as imperfect 
though in fact perfect (p. 20, 1. 7, ‘“‘hath” 
should read “has”). 

What is more disappointing than the 
author’s scholarship, however, is his under- 
lying conception of his problem. The difficult 
question is not how a satirist regards the 
target of his scorn or how the community 
regards the satirist in himself, but how a 
literary satire is related to a literary audi- 
ence. Professor Elliott quotes Freud’s 
analysis of wit, according to which it is an 
indirect form of aggression by the witty 
person upon his victim. This, alas, only sug- 
gests what is the motivation of some satir- 
ists in the work of creation. It does not 
explain why the reader should be attracted 
(rather than frightened) by one stranger’s 
abuse of another; or why, if he is, there 
should be more enduring attractions in in- 
direct forms of abuse than in simple forms. 
Professor Elliott does begin to answer such 
inquiries when he suggests that “the railer” 
affords us vicarious satisfaction as he at- 
tacks figures of authority: “we identify 
[ourselves] with him and so gain release 
of frustrated aggressive feelings with which 
we are charged” (p. 140). This is true, but 
it deserves to be qualified, elaborated and 
illustrated at length. Surely, for example, 
the enjoyment of literary satire is less often 
an incitement to action than a relief from 
the need for action: by merely reading an 
attack upon one’s vices, one may symbolic- 
ally overcome the consequences of those 
vices. 

I must also complain that the central the- 
sis of the book is weakened by being com- 
prehended a fortiori within a much broader 
thesis. Professor Elliott works hard indeed 
to show that satire in its origins has magical 
associations. But so much effort is hardly 
necessary, since every traditional genre— 
and indeed all art—can be described as 
born out of ritual and magic: satire, there- 
fore, is not peculiarly characterized in this 
way. It is the poet, as Professor Elliott 
himself says (p. 257), who possesses magi- 
cal powers, whatever genre his poems may 
belong to. Furthermore, when we try to 
trace satire to primitive origins, do we not 
find our term to be only an aspect of a 
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larger form of discourse which operates as 
dispraise, curse, invective and ridicule all 
at once? 

After such bold criticisms, however, I 
repeat that the book is full of fascinating 
suggestions; it is thoughtful, provocative 
and worth the effort needed to read it. To 
underestimate the virtues of so ambitious 
an essay, and to exaggerate its weaknesses, 
would be mistakenly easy. Although studies 
of the history of individual satirical forms 
are common, there is in English no other 
full, scholarly approach to the general liter- 
ary concept. Professor Elliott neither pre- 
tends to possess the varied erudition which 
a definitive study would call for, nor does 
he shirk any of the labors which a serious, 
philosophical investigation requires. The re- 
sult of his work is a stimulating, complex, 
useful volume. 


IRVIN EHRENPREIS 
Indiana University 


Masters of ancient comedy, edited and 
translated by Lionet Casson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company 1960. Pp. 424. $5.95. 


POLISHED, artistic comedy has always re- 
quired, it seems, an urban—often sophisti- 
cated—audience which is eager for the 
double-entendre, unafraid of the satirical 
and unshocked by the smutty. Such audi- 
ences filled the theaters of Aristophanes’ 
Athens, Terence’s Rome, Moliére’s Paris, 
and Shakespeare’s London. Though the 
proper receptive mind and spirit of the 
spectator must be considered for any dra- 
matic performance, these conditions are 
the sine qua non of serious comedy. 

Like the theatergoer, the translator of 
comedy also must possess the essential 
spirit required of comedy. He, of course, 
must be a master of the original language 
but also he should wear well the urbanity 
of a society which delights in the living 
theater. Ancient comedy has waited long 
and patiently for such a translator, but en- 
during patience has been admirably re- 
warded. Professor Casson, a resident of 
New York City and presumably a theater- 
goer, puts humor back into ancient comedy, 
an ingredient strangely lost by most English 
translations in the past. 

How was it lost and how is it restored? 
The humorous and the comic failed to come 
through in most English versions, because 
translators failed to read Aristotle. In the 
Poetics he states that tragedy imitates the 
higher class and comedy the lower class 


characters. The language, of course, should 
fit the characters. But the majority of 
English translations employ the same ele- 
vated, and often stilted, phrases for comedy 
as for tragedy, thereby losing the flavor 
of the original. Examples from Oedipus 
Tyrannos and The Acharnians illustrate 
this point: 


Oedipus Tyrannos 80-83 (Jebb) 

o£. O king Apollo, may he come to us in the 
brightness of saving fortune, even as his 
face is bright! 

pr. Nay, to all seeming, he brings comfort; 
else would he not be coming crowned thus 
thickly with berry-laden bay. 


Acharnians 284-86 (Loeb) 
pi. Heracles! What ails the fellows? 
Hang it all, ye’ll smash the pot! 
It is you we will smash with our 
stones, you detestable head. 
pt. O most worshipful Acharnians, 
why? what reason have ye got? 


CHOR. 


(Casson, p. 25) 

DICAEOPOLIS (shielding himself with his pot) 
God almighty, what’s going on here? 
Watch out, you’ll smash my pot! 

cHorus (singing excitedly) Damn you, it’s 
you we'll smash. With these here stones. 

DICAEOPOLIS Gentlemen! Gentlemen of Achar- 
nae! What’s the reason for this? 


As is seen, then, Casson’s language is more 
suitable for conveying the spirit and the 
meaning of comedy. 

Even though Masters of ancient comedy 
with its refreshing renditions brings humor 
to a world which needs to sit back and 
laugh, some minor drawbacks can be found. 
First, Casson could have included another 
of Aristophanes’ dramas by the exclusion of 
one of Menander’s three fragmentary plays. 
The frogs, which merits inclusion in a book 
of this sort not only as comedy but also as 
literary criticism, would be an excellent 
choice. However, Casson handles Menander’s 
fragments in such a fashion as to make for 
easy coherence and continuity of thought 
and plot. 

Some classicists might raise their eye- 
brows at the liberty Casson takes with 
modern approximations for many ancient 
institutions; for example, a particular deity 
is usually “god,” an arresting officer be- 
comes the ‘“‘sheriff,’”’ and a supposed enemy 
appears as “subversive.” These conceivably 
could be misleading to college students, 
who sometimes, somehow, harbor the hope 
of converting the polytheistic ancients to 
modern monotheism, who have been tutored 
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by television westerns, and who suspect 
spies are attempting to subvert national in- 
stitutions. In order to retain a little more 
of the ancient tone, the traditional practice 
of using the Greek forms with a glossary 
of terms may be preferable to Casson’s 
choice. 

Further, a simple explanation telling how 
the lost portions of Menander’s dramas were 
reconstructed would show that the trans- 
lator was not relying solely on conjecture. 
Then a recent bibliography of popular works 
on ancient comedy: would improve the vol- 
ume as a text. 

But these are minor considerations and 
in no important way detract from the excel- 
lence of the work. Here for the first time 
in any anthology appears a translation in 
English of the recently discovered play of 
Menander, The grouch, the only complete 
drama we have of Greek New Comedy. The 
translation makes for interesting and en- 
tertaining reading. This contribution alone 
is enough to recommend the book, for the 
gap between the Greek Old Comedy of 
Aristophanes and the Roman New Comedy 
of Plautus and Terence is narrowed. Thus 
Casson has supplied the material (one play 
from Aristophanes, one whole and three 
fragmentary plays from Menander, two 
from Plautus and two from Terence) for a 
new course-offering (Ancient Comedy in 
Translation) in Classics departments through- 
out the country. 

His graphic description of characters 
shows Casson possesses a delightful wit 
himself. Here is his picture of Philolaches 
in Plautus’ The haunted house (p. 188): 
“Philolaches, ‘the gambler,’ enters. He is 
a well-dressed, good-looking young fellow 
who, although endowed with a good deal 
of intelligence, is short on will and cour- 
age; his face at the moment shows signs 
of some wild living. He is deep in thought, 
and walks slowly downstage to unburden 
himself to the audience.” 

The compliment which Casson pays Ter- 
ence (p. 314), with a slightly different con- 
notation but with equal force, aptly fits 
Casson: He is “far more than a translator.” 


Epwarp E. Best, Jr. 
University of Arizona 


Livy, his historical aims and methods, by 
P. G. WatsH. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 1960. Pp. xi, 296. $8.00. 


Livy IS INDISPENSABLE, not only as our most 
useful historian of Rome but as our most 
effective instrument for communicating the 


idea of Rome, and a book on Livy has been 
badly needed. Here is a good one, based on 
close familiarity with Livy’s text and in- 
dependent appraisal of what critics have 
said about it. Mr. Walsh deals with Livy’s 
personal background and his religious, phil- 
osophical, and moral preconceptions, with 
the traditions of historiography in which he 
worked and the sources that he used, with 
his historical and literary methods and his 
techniques in narrative and in speeches, 
with his Latinity, and finally with the va- 
lidity of his work as history. Within the 
normal range of the classicist’s concerns 
the analyses are well-proportioned and 
well-balanced. 

Mr. Walsh rightly expatiates upon Livy’s 
moral and patriotic objectives but insist- 
ently combats the notion that Livy’s work 
is propaganda for an Augustan program. 
To entertain such a notion, he says, is to 
make of Livy a “conspirator,” a subtle 
salesman for the regime,’’ one who prac- 
tised “collusion” and who “prostituted his 
historical talents.” But what is wrong with 
supporting a view which a man holds true, 
to which he is deeply committed, which he 
believes salutary for his people and the 
world? Propaganda is not a dirty word; has 
Mr. Walsh not heard of the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide? Raising history itself to 
be a national charter for a divinely or- 
dained elect was centrai to the Augustan 
program, and the idea of history as national 
charter gives Livy’s work its special char- 
acter. The kind of patriotism which Livy's 
history inculcates became the European 
norm largely as result of the Augustan 
program. 

If it is understood that Livy is providing 
Rome with a kind of Scripture, an enter- 
prise which dictates a particular selection 
of matter and a particular distribution of 
emphasis, it becomes not only unnecessary 
but irrelevant to apologize, as Mr. Walsh 
is constrained to do, for deviations from the 
historical principles of Thucydides and 
Polybius. Some of these deviations Mr. 
Walsh blames on the bad example of the 
Hellenistic historians; it might be better to 
say that Livy transcends Hellenistic his- 
toriography (of which he is himself the 
consummation) by making these innovations 
serve a high cause. ‘The significant innova- 
tions of the Hellenistic historians are three: 
they enlarged on the sensational and pa- 
thetic, they aggrandized certain individuals, 
they promoted certain outlooks and atti- 
tudes. All of these practises Livy employs 
for strengthening the idea of Rome. Once 
the break is made with the classical ideal 
and history is regarded not as science but 
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as ‘‘oratory’ or literature, a new canon 
of truth applies. The remarkable thing 
about Livy is that he not only makes his 
own creations convincing and relevant but 
that he is as accurate as he is in trans- 
mitting the actual record. 

Actually the reader of Livy apprehends 
the idea of Rome which his book is intended 
to illustrate even when it is read only for 
its history and its style. For such reading 
Mr. Walsh has given us reliable, conveni- 
ent, and welcome help. 


Moses Hapas 
Columbia University 


Carthage, by B. H. WarmIncToN. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger 1960. Pp. 216. $4.50. 


THIs Is an excellent survey of the history 
of Carthage from its beginnings to the de- 
struction of the city by the younger Scipio 
in 146 B.c. It is the first such survey in 
the English language to appear in many 
years. Warmington has made use of all 
the important evidence available, includ- 
ing archeological data (which, however, is 
not so helpful as one might wish). 

There are few important revisions of the 
familiar outlines. In a tentative way War- 
mington supports the view that most Phoe- 
nician colonization came only slightly earli- 
er than the Greek: “The cumulative effect of 
the archaeological evidence that there were 
no Phoenician settlements in the west be- 
fore the middle of the eighth century is 
impressive’ (p. 29). He notes that noth- 
ing Phoenician found in the area is defi- 
nitely earlier than 750 B.c. At Utica, for 
example, the earliest pottery seems to be- 
long to the late eighth century even though 
the traditional date for the founding of the 
city is 1101 B.c. However, in the case of 
Carthage itself, ‘‘archaeological evidence 
gives a date within two generations of the 
traditional one (814 B.c.), and perhaps closer 
still.” 

Warmington’ gives considerable em- 
phasis to a period of Carthaginian isolation 
during most of the fifth century as the 
consequence of the decline of Phoenician 
influence and of the Greek victory at 
Himera in 480 s.c. He sees this as a period 
of important religious, economic and politi- 
cal change, a time of growth of national 
consciousness. Since this period is also one 
in which little is known of internal events 
at Carthage, perhaps the emphasis on iso- 
lation is a little overdone — for a mercantile 
state. 


A most attractive characteristic of the 
book is the manner in which Warmington 
manages to pick his way along a path 
which avoids the pitfalls of the traditional, 
biased sources on the one hand, without 
slipping into a morass of sympathetic sen- 
timent on the other. His conclusions in dif- 
ficult matters are finely balanced. He notes 
that the evils of the use of mercenaries 
by Carthage are often overdrawn (as if 
Carthage were the only power in those 
centuries to rely primarily on _ hired 
troops!), shows clearly enough that the 
struggles between Carthage and the Greeks 
in Sicily were perhaps more often due to 
Greek aggressiveness than the reverse, and 
suggests that the Carthaginians were hardly 
so brutal as they have been pictured — all 
without attempting a whitewash of Cartha- 
ginian customs and policies. Hannibal is 
termed “the noblest failure of antiquity’’ 
(p. 195), but even here Warmington does not 
go beyond the bounds of careful evalua- 
tion. Another example of sane attitude is 
to be found on p. 137. There, speaking of 
Rome’s policy in the consolidation of Italy, 
Warmington defends Rome from critics who 
point out that she was acting in her own 
interests by remarking, “it could be said 
that prudence in the calculation of self- 
interest is not so common among major 
powers that it ought not to be recognized 
when it occurs.”’ 

A sizable proportion of the work is given 
to background explanatory material. And 
since the Carthaginian fate was so closely 
tied in with the better known histories of 
the Greeks and the Romans, it is to be 
expected that some attention would be 
given to Greek (Siceliot) and Roman back- 
ground information. Here, too, Warmington 
maintains skillful balance; these sections 
remain subordinate and never threaten to 
dominate the main body of material. 

There are weaknesses in the book as a 
contribution to scholarship. It appears to 
have been intended only for the general 
reader (though it is a much more serious 
work than one might gather from the 
rather lurid dust jacket). However, a few 
footnotes, even if hidden away in the back 
pages, would be welcomed by all but the 
casual reader, as would also a fuller bibliog- 
raphy. The four maps are adequate. The 
eight pages of pictorial illustrations are of 
good quality, but other excellent illustra- 
tive material is available. Further, the illus- 
trations are in no way associated with the 
text. For example, excavations of the temple 
of Tanit at Carthage are discussed on p. 23, 
with no reference to the related illustration 
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facing p. 160. The type-face is too small. 
There are few typographical errors—but is 
not the traditional date for the fall of Troy 
usually calculated at 1184/3 B.c. instead of 
1193 as on pp. 18 and 20? 

To repeat, the book is generally excellent 
and will make a useful addition to most 
libraries. 

Henry C. Boren 
University of North Carolina 


Essays in antiquity, by Peter Green. Cleve- 
land and New York: World Publishing Com- 
pany 1960. Pp. 224. $5.00. 


Peter GREEN displays the qualities attrib- 
uted by Swift to Captain Pocock of Bristol: 
“He was an honest man, and a good sailor, 
but a little too positive in his own opinions, 
which was the cause of his destruction, 
as it hath been of several others.”’ In the 
nine chapters comprising Essays in an- 
tiquity Mr. Green delivers himself of these 
opinions clearly and cleverly in a startling 
array of well-argued judgments about his- 
tory, philosophy, literature, the problems 
of translation and the study of the Classics. 
Generously peeling off bill after bill from 
an apparently inexhaustible fund of cog- 
nition, he settles old scores and invests 
in new ideas and leaves his readers quite 
in his debt. For he knows how to handle 
the coin of the realm, scholarly criticism: 
he can write, analyze, conclude; he can 
find fault and award merit. His single most 
impressive quality is the broker’s instinct 
he has for playing off history against art; 
his skill in using the one with, or against, 
or in further support of, the other, borders 
on the awesome. But such a talent is quick- 
ly accepted from the author of The sword 
of pleasure, an absolutely first-rate histor- 
ical novel about the mind and sociology 
of Lucius Cornelius Sulla, ‘‘Felix.” 

I may say in general that every chapter 
in this heterogeneous collection is solid 
and valuable reading, and would only add 
that the exposition is occasionally marred 
by inconsistency and dead-dog-beating that 
are more provoking than provocative. There 
are times when, there are people in an- 
tiquity in whose presence, Mr. Green might 
relax to better advantage. Still, when one 
confronts nine subjects, “The Humanities 
Today,’’ ‘‘Calliope,” “Clio,’’ “The Garden 
and the Porch,’”’ “Imperial Caesar,” ‘Ve- 
nus Clerke Ovyde,” “The Elder and the 
Younger Pliny,” “Roman Satire and Ro- 
man Society,”” and “Some Versions of 
Aeschylus: A study of tradition and method 


in translating classical poetry,’’ not to men- 
tion an eight-page index bristling with in- 
triguing names, from Achilles to Zoéga, one 
feels inclined to sign aboard with so posi- 
tive a Captain and try for adventure. 

Perhaps the single best essay is that on 
Roman Satire, but the study of Caesar is 
riveting, the approach to Ovid most wel- 
come, partly because such careful analysis 
and conclusion-drawing is long overdue. It 
is only slightly nauseous to find in the chap- 
ter on “The Humanities Today” that our 
grandfathers are still being assailed for lov- 
ing the Classics so grimly; and to read 
about how conventionally we still teach 
our traditional subject, when the accusa- 
tion is put as follows: ‘“‘If the child has 
sensibility, he will know that Caesar wrote 
dull prose and Ovid second-rate poetry, 
and wonder what the fuss was about. If he 
is indifferent to learning, he will simply 
regard the whole episode as due to the 
inscrutable malignity of the adult world.” 
But why devote a chapter to Ovid and 
assess his merits so scrupulously, keeping 
well abreast of the current rehabilitation 
of this most influential writer’s art? 

On the bounding main, Mr. Green pro- 
vokes and stimulates his reader. A great 
deal is well said and put in brief. Many 
wild animals are brought back alive. Once 
in a while, Mr. Green aims his cyclotron 
of historical relativity at atoms of philoso- 
phy and art, succeeding only in smashing 
them. Consider, for instance, such energetic 
remarks as the following: “. . . was react- 
ing strongly against the nineteenth century 
classical myth of benevolent Periclean pater- 
nalism, of authoritarian Platonic ideals 
(their delicate flavour of aristocratic 
homosexuality offset with imagined Chris- 
tian premonitions): the Golden Age re- 
furbished for a scholarly caste betrayed by 
the Industrial Revolution.” Horace’s “ec- 
lectic plundering of Greek models . . . his 
trick of excerpting one key-phrase and 
using it as a springboard from which to 
launch his own variations, his urban yearn- 
ing for the heroic—do not all these at once 
recall Mr. Ezra Pound’s Cantos?” Concern- 
ing Juvenal: ‘‘He had a tender spot for chil- 
dren (so, curiously, did Martial); he almost 
certainly married a lady of society, who 
treated him abominably. . . . Connected with 
this are the strong hints, again confirmed 
by Martial, that in late middle age he may 
have become an active paederast. It is 
pleasant to believe (as Professor Highet 
does) that in advancing years he at last 
received recognition from Hadrian in the 
form of a sinecure at the Athenaeum... .”’ 
These attacks are worse than absurd. They 
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are wrong, and simply refuted by such 
truths as: (1) our grandfather’s Victorian 
and solid hold on the subject of Classics; 
the example of Socrates’ life and death, 
and the mind of the pupil he inspired to 
write the Phaedo; (2) No. See Horace, pas- 
sim; (3) the fact that it is equally pleasant 
to believe that Juvenal knew what he was 
saying when he wrote the Second Satire. 
and to agree with those scholars who con- 
sider Juvenal the artist, not Juvenal the 
neurotic their subject of concern. 

So very much is right and bright about 
this always interesting book that its oc- 
casional dark spots seem actually to en- 
hance the whole design. We await further 
voyages in the company of such a Captain. 
We are grateful to the World Publishing 
Company for outfitting so handsome and 
seaworthy a vessel. 

PALMER BoviE 


Indiana University 


Greece 1961, Fodor’s Modern Guides, ed. by 
Evcene Fopor and Curtis. New 
York: David McKay 1961. Pp. xii, 324; 
numerous plates, plans, maps, sketches and 
vignettes. $4.25. 


A GUIDE CONTAINING everything everyone 
might want to know would require a porter 
to carry it. This one contains virtually 
nothing of the kind of thing the academic 
traveler would be likely to look for at first, 
but vast amounts of the kind of thing he 
would not be likely to ask about until too 
late. It is written, essentially, for the 
casual tourist, both the lone wolf and the 
member of the flock, and concentrates on 
the minutiae of travel, eating, sleeping, 
shopping, diversion and mores. Mythology, 
an archaeological outline, and photography 
are covered in three pages of the intro- 
duction as ‘‘Special Interests of the Cul- 
ture-Minded’’; ancient sites like Corinth, 
Mycenae, Olympia, and Delos are treated 
in a paragraph or less with specific notice 
of hardly more than a single building at each 
and no significant information about that 
(Athens and Delphi fare a little better, but 
not much); the mediaeval period is treated 
at a similar level. But although the guide 
is utterly useless in exploring the monu- 
ments of the country, it is a rich and 
valuable resource for the after-hour activity 
of even the serious traveler. Its advice on 
basic living and relaxation is generous and 
reasonably accurate, composed with dis- 
crimination and sensitivity to the differences 
between the “modern” and “touristy” on 


the one hand, and the qualities of genuine 
traditional Greek culture on the other. It 
should be really useful, in conjunction with 
some other more informative guide to the 
historical monuments, in enabling a visitor 
to see Greece in the dimension of its people 
as well as in that of its history. 


SCRANTON 
Emory University 


Masterpieces of Greek art, by Raymonp V. 
ScHoper, s.J. Greenwich, Connecticut: New 
York Graphic Society 1960. Pp. 15, 96 color 
plates with commentary, one chart. $12.50. 


IT IS DIFFICULT to know whether the title 
refers to the art objects on display here or 
to the magnificent color photographs of 
these pieces. Anyone who has been dazzled 
by one of Father Schoder’s beautifully illus- 
trated lectures will know what to expect 
when he turns to these plates. Whether it 
is a close-up view of a Greek vase or a 
landscape with a Greek temple as the 
focal point, the author is equally expert 
with camera in hand. 

The material is arranged chronologically 
and ranges all the way from the Mycenaean 
dagger-blades to the Fayum mummy por- 
traits. Here are such famous pieces as the 
Odysseus amphora from Eleusis, the Dio- 
nysus Kylix by Exekias, the ‘‘Rampin’’ 
Knight, the Bronze Charioteer, the Arte- 
misium Zeus, the Caryatids of the Erech- 
theum, the Pamphile Monument and the 
Hermes of Praxiteles. But refreshing var- 
iation is offered by equally important and 
beautiful, but lesser known pieces of Greek 
pottery, glass and jewelry. Especially eye- 
catching are the crown (plate 50), earrings 
(plate 51) and pectoral (plate 52), all of 
gold and tastefully designed. 

In criticism of the plates it must be said 
that in many cases we are given little or 
no idea of the size of the object pictured. 
It is not enough to know that the aryballos 
of plate 10 is a “small perfume-jar” when 
it fills the entire page. In the case of the 
amphoras which follow this we have no 
indication at all of size. The trained eye can 
recognize relative sizes at least, but the 
general reader will be left wondering. 

Unfortunately the text on the whole is 
not of the same high quality as the visual 
material. The general introduction, in 
which the author sketches a history of the 
Greeks and their art, and analyzes in a 
simple way the thought processes of these 
people, sets the mood of this whole treat- 
ment. While the analysis is useful and inter- 
esting, it seems to me that the writer's 
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admiration has so colored his narrative 
that the Greeks have become almost as 
ideal and superhuman as some of their 
artistic creations. 

The descriptions accompanying the plates 
are both good and bad. At times Father 
Schoder is trying too hard. Nothing is left 
to the observation of the reader. Consider 
the description of the Mycenaean dagger- 
blades (plate 1): “The bronze blades have 
superbly skillful inlay work of gold and 
electrum, in scenes of great vigor and 
excitement. Composition is vivid and imag- 
inative, the action highly dramatic. With 
a sure touch and strong clear style, the 
ancient metalworker has captured moments 
of quick motion at their most dynamic 
stage, so that the tension implicit in the 
scenes still pulses and gives the illusion 
of continuing action, of life observed. The 
lions are wonderfully life-like, with lithe 
powerful bodies and fierce spirit.” Some of 
this is called for, but surely not in such a 
torrent. There is also the concluding para- 
graph of the description of the Poseidon 
Temple at Paestum (plate 45): “The 
aesthetic merits of the whole design and its 
interrelated dimensions are of the highest 
order. The beholder’s mind is adroitly en- 


ticed to notice the harmonious proportions 
and rhythmic order, and led to rejoice in 
the lucid intellectual pattern. Men of all 
centuries and cultures feel a common awe 
and delight in the presence of this pure 
beauty, a triumph of Greek universality and 
human insight.” I wonder if these thoughts 
could not have been put into simpler 
language. 

Throughout the descriptions there is a 
plethora of such terms as “‘fine,’’ ‘““dynamic,’’ 
“vigor(ous),’’ ‘‘vivid,’’ ‘‘vital(ity),” ‘“‘dra- 
matic,” ‘“‘brilliant.’”” They are all right in 
their place, but when they are used this 
often they become meaningless, and, besides, 
the reader who is attracted to this subject 
will be able to judge for himself which of 
these terms, if any, are applicable in each 
case. 

In all fairness, however, it must be said 
that Father Schoder can and from time to 
time does present his information briefly in 
a straightforward paragraph or two which 
catch the imagination of the reader. In the 
case of the Sotades Rhyton (plate 37), the 
author, after speculating on the difficulty 
of using this cup, leaves the reader to pass 
final judgment for himself on its artistic 
merit and usefulness. Again, the uncluttered 
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discussion of the technique and style of a 
Douris Kylix (plate 33) provides a refresh- 
ing respite from the shower of synonyms. 
It is a shame that more of the material 
could not have been developed along these 
lines. 

Perhaps this criticism of the author's 
subjectivity is in turn too subjective, and 
it may be that the general reader for whom 
this book is designed (and who, after all, 
should have the last say regarding its suc- 
cess) will find the prose content completely 
acceptable. But no matter how one feels 
about the descriptions, all will surely agree 
that this is the handsomest presentation 
of Greek art that has yet appeared. Let us 
hope that a sequel on Rome is in the offing. 


Epwin S. RAMAGE 
Indiana University 


Index to periodical literature on the Apostle 
Paul, compiled under the direction of Bruce 
M. Metzcer. New Testament Tools and 
Studies, Volume I. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1960. $4.00. 


THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY, which is intended to 
serve in the study of the life and works of 


St. Paul, grew out of a seminar held at 


Princeton Theological Seminary in the 
spring of 1957. The material covered was 
taken from a group of some 115 periodicals 
and ranges from their first issues to the 
end of 1957 (or the last year of publication). 

Mr. Metzger states in his preface (p. ix) 
that ‘‘. ordinary bibliographical aids 
were either too cumbersome or quite in- 
adequate. .’ It is open to question 
whether the work done under his direction 
by the graduate students at Princeton is 
completely satisfactory. First of all, it deals 
only with periodicals and not with serials 
in general; thus it leaves out much ma- 
terial which has appeared in the transac- 
tions of the European academies. Nor are 
all theological journals covered (among the 
omissions: Rdmische Quartalschrift and 
Gregorianum). Secondly, the list of jour- 
nals omits most of the classical ones (AJP, 
Eranos and Mnemosyne are surprising ex- 
ceptions— why these three?). As Mr. Metzger 
must know, modern classical scholarship 
developed out of the New Testament work 
of Lachmann and others, and many impor- 
tant Biblical studies have appeared in classi- 
cal journals both here and abroad. Among 
the more recent items omitted because of 
this selectivity is a provocative article by 
G. Zuntz, critic correcting the author,’’ 
Philologus 99 (1955) 295-303, which brings up 


the matter of the ancient publication of 
I Corinthians and the relation of that text 
to the actual letter sent by Paul. 

The index is divided into seven sections 
covering roughly three main areas: Paul's 
life, Pauline literature including apocrypha, 
Paul’s theology and its interpreters. For 
the classical philologist there are two sec- 
tions of interest, text criticism and lexicog- 
raphy; the latter is arranged alphabetically 
according to the Greek words treated. 

Within the limits mentioned, there seem 
to be very few items overlooked among 
the periodicals canvassed. The scholar who 
wishes to be thorough will supplement this 
index with another more general survey, 
such as Marouzeau’s section on the NT. 


JAMES W. HALPORN 
Indiana University 


Greek art and literature, 700-530 B.C.: the 
beginnings of modern civilization, by T. B. L. 
WessTer. New York: Frederick A. Praeger 
1960. Pp. xviii, 125. $4.75. 


The lyric age of Greece, by A. R. Burn. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press 1960. Pp. xvi, 
422. $9.00. 


THESE TWO WORKS are concerned with the 
same era and are intended for a general 
audience which will not know Greek. Other- 
wise they differ remarkably in scope, re- 
sults and appeal. 

Webster’s book, which was delivered as 
lectures at the University of Otago, bridges 
the gap between his earlier studies From 
Mycenae to Homer and Greek art and lit- 
erature, 530-400 s.c. The art and literature 
of the archaic age are here interrelated to 
throw light upon fhe place of the individual, 
the origins of drama and the beginnings of 
philosophy and science. An _ introductory 
lecture discusses the authors, festivals and 
arts of the period (for which illustrations 
are provided). It is not Webster’s intent to 
write a formal history of the age, but his 
readers will be stimulated to their own 
reflections upon many of the main currents 
of the era. Excellent notes serve as an 
introduction to the ancient sources and the 
modern material, both archeological and 
philological. 

Burn’s study, much longer, is a virtually 
complete survey of all aspects of the sev- 
enth and sixth centuries for which we have 
any information. After a sketch of earlier 
times he considers the expansion of Greece, 
primarily in terms of colonization; the rev- 
olution in Greek society, again primarily in 
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political terms; and the revolution in Greek 
thought down to Heraclitus. Little in the 
traditional evidence has escaped his net; 
students will, I suspect, plunder his full 
references. His critical judgment on the 
level of details will be both useful and 
subject to considerable debate. Burn relies 
heavily upon Greek and other tradition 
(cf. his interpretation of Berosus, p. 51 and 
his acceptance of romantic tales, e.g., p. 
109) and has little hesitation in juxtaposing 
information bearing on the seventh and fifth 
centuries (or even later). The archeologi- 
cal and artistic evidence is not as fully 
handled; references to the host of recent 
studies, which are putting in order many 
of our facts, are very spotty. How can one 
write a chapter on Greek religion without 
feeling the need to refer the reader at least 
once to some work by Nilsson? 

In ordering his information, Burn com- 
monly engages in straight narration, and 
the succession of subjects at times is con- 
fusingly swift and casually linked (eg., 
pp. 175-79, 345-48). The heaviest criticism, 
however, which I would make is the fact 
that the material is dumped before the 
reader, who must discern for himself any 
meaning it may have—if indeed he is not 
overwhelmed by the mass of detail. The 
occasional generalizations which do appear 
are not always fortunate; the fall of Phry- 
gia, for instance, is suggested (p. 102) as 
being foreshadowed “by loss of contact and 
sqlidarity between rich and poor.’’ For this 
there is no evidence to my knowledge. 


CHESTER G. STARR 
University of Illinois 


Greek sculpture, by Ruys Carpenter. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press 1960. Pp. 
276, 47 plates. $6.95. 


ANY CONTRIBUTION by Rhys Carpenter is cer- 
tain to be refreshing and provocative. In 
the present volume he reviews the long 
development of Greek sculpture from its 
origins to its dissolution in the eclectic 
streams of the early Roman Empire; and 
he achieves his purpose with a sustained 
analysis, rarely slowed by excursuses, 
in which he blends traditional opinion with 
a good seasoning of his own well-known 
theories and stimulating new hypotheses. 
As an antidote to the all-too-true assertion 
in the foreword that “Few ... have any 
suspicion that the proud edifice of Greek 
sculptural history is reared on a quagmire 
of uncertainty, ambiguity, and baseless con- 
jecture,” this book becomes a virtual re- 


quirement for all serious scholars of “ic 
subject and should appeal, through its ma- 
terial and style, to a wide public. 

The material is organized along general 
chronological lines with its emphases laying 
“the groundwork for a rational understand- 
ing of stylistic evolution as something not 
invented by the artist but dictated to him.”’ 
Thus he follows the gradual development 
of the artist’s concept of the human body 
from one concerned with four adjacent 
planes to an understanding of three-dimen- 
sional composition, unraveling at much the 
same time the sequence of experiments 
that drew the independent formality of 
archaic drapery into an important acces- 
sory to the form it adorned. 

Among other valuable contributions are 
the descriptions of technical processes such 
as the cire perdue method of casting (he 
includes a convincing explanation of Poly- 
kleitos’ remark that “the work is most 
difficult when the clay is under the nail”), 
piece molding and copying in marble. The 
author’s prose makes these routine tepics 
as engaging as his descriptions of style, 
although it is a little difficult to follow the 
reasoning that excludes the possibility of 
life masks by Lysistratos while allowing 
him life models of other parts of the body. 
After all, eyes and mouth, as well as hair, 
must be modeled freehand by the sculptor 
after the mask has been removed from the 
sitter’s face, and it is on these features that 
real likeness chiefly depends. 

Anyone already familiar with Dr. Car- 
penter’s independent theories will be de- 
lighted to find so many of them contained 
between the covers of one book. Here the 
date of the introduction of the alphabet, 
the dichotomy of Myron, the Roman date 
for the Hermes of Olympia flow agreeably 
along and blend with more traditional 
assignments. It is also stimulating to find 
one of the first scholars to expel the marble 
Hermes from the workshop of the great 
Praxiteles looking with favor on the bronze 
Boy of Marathon to succeed him in that 
post of honor. é 

Sound admonition on testing by stylistic 
criteria rather than emotional reaction is 
to be found in the recital of the successive 
datings of the Venus de Milo and the Nike 
of Samothrace. It is good to find the Deme- 
ter of Knidos and the ‘‘Maussolos’’ of Hali- 
karnassos among their Hellenistic contem- 
poraries and the original of Myron’s Drunk- 
en Hag restored to the mid-fifth century. 
Even the rare passages that, to this re- 
viewer, seem to ignore this dictum, such 
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as the claim that press folds are a second- 
century discovery, serve to keep. the 
reader in an alert state of mind. 

“Virginibus puerisque cano,’’ observed 
Dr. Carpenter some years ago. This is not 
a book for the pedant whose interest ended 
with the work of Furtwangler, if not with 
Winckelmann, although its perusal would 
certainly do no damage to the impenetrable 
armor of his inertia. It is directed to those 
inquiring minds whose interest lies not in 
the justification of a convenient tradition 
but in an honest search for the truth, how- 
ever unsettling that may be. As such it 
magnificently achieves its purpose. 

A final word on the composition of the 
book. The scale of the type and the texture 
of the paper combine to the best legible 
advantage. The rejection of footnotes and 
the inclusion of their pertinent material 
in the well-selected bibliography are most 
welcome features. The index is as ample 
as it is useful. The plates are excellent 
in quality, if not always in arrangement and 
scale; and they are imaginative in their 
selection. The University of Chicago Press 
is to be congratulated with the author on a 
superb performance. 


CHARLES H. MorGan 
Amherst College 


Statue iconiche femminili cirenaiche, by 
Gustavo TRAVERSARI. Rome: “L’Erma”’ di 
Bretschneider 1960. Pp. 120. 34 plates. 


THIS Is a careful appraisal of 45 sculptured 
pieces whose dates of composition vary 
from the late Hellenistic to the Roman 
Imperial times of the Severans. In each 
case Traversari notes first of all the date 
and place of discovery of the statue as 
well as the kind of stone of which it is 
made, its dimensions and its present con- 
dition. He then proceeds to a detailed de- 
scription of technique, concentrating upon 
dress, stance and sometimes iconography. 
From time to time when a number of 
pieces seem to form a homogeneous group, 
T. adds an aside ‘on their stylistic affinities. 

At the conclusion of the study are helpful 
synopses of the author’s findings. To be 
found here as well are the indices (crono- 
logico, dei luoghi di ritrovamento, museo- 
grafico, delle illustrazioni, along with the 
usual General Index), a mere listing of 
which will indicate the great care that has 
been taken to make this study as useful 
as possible. 

The material is well organized and ef- 
fectively illustrated; it is presented in an 
elaborate format. But perhaps most im- 


portant of all, the author has a full appre- 
ciation of these latter-day pieces of ancient 
art and has here combined this apprecia- 
tion with a precise and perceptive scholar- 
ship. 

EpwIin S. RAMAGE 
indiana University 
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ANDERSON, J. K. Ancient Greek horsemanship. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press 1961. Pp. xv, 329. $8.75. 

ARISTOPHANES. Clouds, tr. by Robert Henning 
Webb. Charlottesville: University of Vir- 
ginia Press 1960. Pp. v, 116. $2.00. 

ARNOTT, Peter D., tr. and ed. Three Greek 
plays for the theatre. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press 1961. Pp. 220. $5.00. 

Bacon, HELEN H. Barbarians in Greek tragedy. 
New Haven: Yale University Press 1961. 
Pp. xii, 201. $5.00. 

Baker, HERSCHEL C. The image of man, a study 
of the idea of human dignity in classical 
antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Renais- 
sance. (Torchbooks 1047.) New York: Har- 
per 1961. Pp. viii, 365. $1.85. 

A reprint of the book published in 1947 
under the title The dignity of man. 

Beacu, Goopwin B. and BaTTLes, Forp LEwIs. 
Locutionum cotidianarum glossarium; a 
guide to Latin conversation. Hartford: 
Hartford Seminary Press 1961. Pp. vii, 89. 

BIeBer, MArGARETE. The history of the Greek 
and Roman theater. 2d ed. rev. and enl. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. 
xiv, 343. $17.50. 

Brevicu, ANGELO. Guerre, agoni e culti nella 
Grecia arcaica. (Antiquitas 1, 7.) Bonn: 
Rudolf Habelt 1961. Pp. 84. DM 26.00 (cloth), 
19.50 (paper). 

CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT History. Troy, by Carl 
W. Blegen. Vol. 1, sections from Chapters 
18 and 24; Vol. 2, sections from Chapters 
15 and 21. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 1961. Pp. 16. $.75. The religion 
and mythology of the Greeks, by W. K. C. 
Guthrie. Vol. 2, Chapter 40. New York: 
Cambridge University Press 1961. Pp. 55. 
$1.25. 

In order not to delay publication until 
the complete work is ready, the revised 
edition of Volumes 1 and 2 of the CAH 
will be issued in fascicles, of which these 
are the first two to appear. When all have 
been completed, Volumes 1 and 2 will be 
published bound in cloth, uniform in size 
with the existing volumes; the pages will 
be renumbered and prefatory matter, maps, 
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THE ORIGINS OF 


GREEK CIVILIZATION 


1100-650 B.C. 


by CHESTER G. STARR 


Chairman of the Department of History, University of Illinois 


A pioneer work that breaks through the barrier of prehistory 
—the beginning work of written records—into a domain hith- 
erto reserved for archaeologists and reaches striking conclu- 
sions regarding the formation of the Greek outlook. 


“This book is a masterly and fascinating 
reconstruction of an obscure and im- 
portant period of Greek history. This 
kind of synthesis badly needed doing, 
since it is based mainly on recent 
archaeological discoveries which have 
been known only to experts.” 
—Harry Bamrorp Parkes, Professor 
of History, New York University 


“Starr’s purpose is to show how the 
essential features of Greek civilization 
took shape in the centuries immediately 
after 1000 B.c, To bring out the debt to 
the past, as well as the differences from 
it, he also examines Mycenaean Greece 
before its collapse. Here, then, is a fasci- 
nating period, and Starr has read so 
widely and writes so well that the result 
is an interesting and stimulating sum- 
mary of an immense and difficult topic.” 
—C. A. Rosinson, Jr., David Benedict 
Professor of Classics, 

Brown University 


“Chester Starr has used a vast amount of 
archaeological material with admirable 
accuracy. Most important, he has inter- 
preted this material as a historian rather 
than as an archaeologist, and in doing so 
has provided for the archaeologist many 
new ideas and food for thought, even 
though archaeologists may take excep- 
tion to some of these interpretations.” 

—Saut S. Weinsere, Professor 
of Archaeology, University of Missouri 


“Professor Starr's Origins of Greek 
Civilization is a complete, critical and 
readable account, alone of its kind, of 
the crucial formative centuries of Greek 
civilization—the one department of 
Greek studies which our generation has 
revolutionized.” 
—Moses Hapas, Jay Professor 
of Greek, Columbia University 


Typography, binding, and jacket design 
by Warren CHAPPELL 


Illustrated with 58 photographs and 2 maps + $8.50 
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chronological tables and indexes included. 
There will be a separate volume of plates. 

Cass, JaMEs, ed. Books in the schools. New 
York: American Book Publishers Council 
Inc. 1961. Pp. v, 65. $1.00. 


Commonptian. Carmina, ed. Joseph Martin. 
Martius Victor, cLaupius. Alethia, ed. P. F. 


Hovingh. (Corpus Christianorum series 
Latina 128.) Turnhout: Brepols 1960. Pp. 
xxxvii, 299. Distributed by the Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 

De Burcu, Witt1am G. The legacy of the 
ancient world. 2d edition. (Pelican A284.) 
Baltimore: Penguin 1961. Pp. xvi, 608. $2.45. 

A reprint in one volume of the second 
edition of 1947. 

FEYERABEND, Kari. Langenscheidt’s pocket 
Greek-English dictionary. 5th ed. New 
York: Barnes and Noble 1961. Pp. viii, 419. 
$2.25. 

There are 20,000 entries of words occur- 
ring in authors commonly read and the 
New Testament. Introductory remarks on 
the history of Greek sounds are also in- 
cluded. 

FEYERABEND, Kari. Langenscheidt’s pocket 
Latin-English dictionary. 2d ed. revised by 
S. A. Handford. New York: Barnes and 
Noble 1961. Pp. 348. $2.25. 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL 
INDEX TO VOLUMES 26-50 
(1931-1955) (Paper Covers) 


Compiled and Edited by the lete Dor- 
rance S. White 


Companion Volume to Potter Index to 


Vols. 1-25 


Indispensable to Teachers and Libraries 
for Reference 


Indexed by Author, Title, and Subject 
Matter — Reviews. Notes, Hints for 


Teachers and Other Features Included 


Price to both individuals and libraries: 


$4.00. 


(The Potter Index to vols. 
out of print for several years.) 


1-25 has been 


Send orders and make checks payable to 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


The revision takes account of recent 
scholarship and increases the number of 
entries to 20,000 words. There is an intro- | 
duction on the Latin language and a list 
of authors whose vocabulary is included. 

FONTENROSE, JOSEPH E. The cult and myth of 
Pyrros at Delphi. (University of California 
publications in classical archaeology vol. 
4 no. 3.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press 1960. Pp. v, 191- 
261. $2.50. 

Gorpon, Coin D. The age of Attila; fifth- 
‘century Byzantium and the barbarians; 
foreword by ArTHuR E. R. Boak. Ann Ar- 
bor: University of Michigan Press 1960. Pp. 
xx, 228. $3.95. 

Goucn, The early Christians. (An- 
cient peoples and places 19.) New York: 
Praeger 1961. $6.50. 

Gruse, Georces M. A. The drama of Euripides. 
New York: Barnes and Noble 1961. Pp. 
viii, 456. $7.50. 

A reprint, with minor corrections, of a 
valuable work first published in 1941. 

Harvarp University. Focc Art Museum. The 
David Moore Robinson bequest of classical 
art and antiquities, a special exhibition 
May 1 to September 20, 1961. Copyright by 
the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College 1961. Pp. 48. 

A descriptive catalogue of 410 pieces, 
with one bibliographical reference for each 
object previously published. 

Horn, ANNABEL; GUMMERE, JOHN FLAGG; and 
Forses, Marcaret M. Using Latin. Chicago: 
Scott Foresman 1961. Pp. 448. $4.08. 

Issewi1sn-Jacoss, J. Latijnse poézie van de 
twintigste eeuw. Lier: De bladen voor de 
poezie 1961. Pp. 103. 

Kenyon, KaTHLEEN M. Archaeology in the 
Holy Land. (Praeger Paperbacks PPS-43.) 
New York: Praeger 1961. Pp. 326. $2.45. 

A reprint of the cloth edition of 1960. 

Kyparissiotis, Niove. The Modern Greek col- 
lection in the Library of the University of 
Cincinnati, a catalogue. Foreword by CARL 
W. Brecen. Athens: Hestia Press for the 
University of Cincinnati 1960. Pp. xv, 387. 

LOENEN, JOHANNES H. M. M. Parmenides, Melis- 
sus, Gorgias; a reinterpretation of Eleatic 
philosophy. New York: Humanities Press 
1961. Pp. vi, 297. $5.00. 

First issued in 1959 by Royal Van Gor- 
cum Ltd., Assen. 

Lor, FerpInanp. The end of the ancient world 
and the beginnings of the Middle Ages. 
(Torchbooks 1044.) New York: Harper 
1961. Pp. lxxii, 441. $2.75. 

A reprint of the translation by Philip 
and Mariette Leon, first published in 1931. 
This edition provides a new introduction 
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by Glanville Downey, additional notes to 
the text, and an appreciation of Lot by 
Fernand Vercautern—a translation of Le 
moyen dGge 58 (1952) 461-472. 

McCrum, M. and Woopueap, A. G. Select 
documents of the principates of the Flavian 
emperors, A.D. 68-96. New York: Cam- 


bridge University Press 1961. Pp. xii, 161. 
$5.00. 
Marius Victor, CLaupius. See COMMODIAN. 
MARMORALE, Enzo V. Pertinenze e imperti- 
Naples: Armanni 1960. Pp. 


nenze. 294. 
L.3000. 

MERITT, BENJAMIN D. The Athenian year. 
(Sather classical lectures 32.) Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press 1961. Pp. vi, 262. $6.00. 

Miter, Henry Knicut. Essays on Fielding’s 
MISCELLANIES: a commentary on Volume 
one. Princeton: Princeton University Press 
1961. Pp. xv, 474. $10.00. 

Chapters 5 and 6 are entitled respectively 
Translation and Lucianic sketches. 

Viktor. Die grosse Maecenasode des 
Horaz (c. 3, 29). (Sitzungsber. der Heidel- 
berger Akad. der Wissenschaften, philos.- 
hist. Klasse.) Heidelberg: Winter 1961. Pp. 
42. DM 6.80. 

Diapocnus. Tria opuscula: De provi- 
dentia, De libertate, De malo, ed. Helmut 
Boese. (Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie 1.) Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter 1960. Pp. xxxi, 343. DM 78.00. 

Procoprus. Secret history, tr. by Richard 
Atwater. Foreword by ArTHuR E. R. Boak. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press 
1961. Pp. xvi, 150. $4.50. 

Sat.ust. Invektive und Episteln, ed. Karl 
Vretska. Vol. 1: Einleitung, Text und 
Uebersetzung. Heidelberg: Winter 1961. 
Pp. 120. DM 15.00 (cloth), 12.00 (paper). 

SpPoerrI, WALTER. Spdthellenistische Berichte 
iiber Welt, Kultur und Gétter. (Schwei- 
zerische Beitrage zur Altertumswissen- 
schaft 9.) Basel: Friedrich Reinhardt 1959. 
Pp. xvi, 274. DM 24.75. 

Sweet, WaLpo E. Clozes and vocabulary exer- 
cises for Books I and II of the AENED. 
(Vergil’s Aeneid; a structural approach.) 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press 
1961. Pp. (ix,) 102. $3.50. 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI EXCAVATIONS IN THE 
Troav. Troy. Supplementary monograph 2: 
The coins, by AtFrrep R. BELLINGER. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press for the 
University of Cincinnati 1961. Pp. xiii, 220. 
$17.50. 

VerciL. Aeneid; a structural approach. Vol. 1: 
Books 1 and 2, ed. by Waldo E. Sweet. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press 1960. 
Pp. vi, 163. $2.80. 


ZIMMERN, ALFRED E. The Greek common- 
wealth. 5th ed. revised. (Oxford paper- 
backs 13.) New York: Oxford University 
Press 1961. Pp. 471. $2.50. 

This is essentially a reprint of the fifth 
edition of 1931, but modern editions of in- 
scriptions are used for references. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Each year the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South offers to a high 
school teacher of Latin or Greek within its 
territory the Semple Scholarship for sum- 
mer study in Rome or Athens. For 1962 the 
award will be made for study at the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Athens. 
The award of $250 is made in cooperation 
with the American School, which will grant 
an additional $250. 

Requests for application forms should be 
in the hands of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Awards, Professor Grace L. 
Beede, State University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota, no later than 
December 15, 1961. Selection will be made 
in February 1962. The recipient may not 
simultaneously hold a Fulbright Scholarship 
nor a scholarship offered by the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens. Be- 
cause of the need for making early reserva- 
tions for transatlantic travel, applicants are 
urged to act promptly. 

Other members of the Committee on 
Awards are Miss Mary C. Arnold, Cam- 
bridge High School, Cambridge, Ohio; Rev. 
William P. Hetherington, s.s., Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, Ohio; Professor William 
C. Korfmacher, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri; and Professor Carl Roe- 
buck, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


THe AMERICAN CtassicaL is offer- 
ing for the summer of 1962 to teachers of 
Latin or Greek in secondary schools three 
scholarships of $500 each (plus coach fare 
up to $75 to port of embarkation) for the 
summer session either of the American 
Academy in Rome or of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens. Other 
scholarship aid, except Fulbright grants, 
may be accepted in addition to these 
awards. 

Application forms may be obtained from 
the chairman of the committee, Professor 
Robert G. Hoerber, Westminster College, 
Fulton, Missouri. Other members of the 
committee are Professor Chauncey  E. 
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Finch, St. Louis University; Miss Anna 
Goldsberry, Iowa City, Iowa; Mr. Alvin 
Wakeland, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Completed applications, including tran- 
scripts of undergraduate and graduate study, 
if convenient, must be in the hands of the 
chairman by December 31, 1961. Selection 
will be made soon after February 1, 1962. 


Tue INstiTuTE for Research in the Humani- 
ties, The University of Wisconsin, Madison 
6, Wisconsin, invites applications for two 
postdoctoral fellowships tenable in the Insti- 
tute during the academic year 1962-63. One 
fellowship is financed by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the second 
from funds available to the Institute. The 
stipend of each fellowship is $6,000. The 
candidate should have a recent doctor’s 
degree and must be desirous of pursuing 
research in some area of the humanities. 
In general, the Institute is interested in 
developing the following areas of the hu- 
manities: 1. History (cultural, institutional, 
and intellectual, including the history of 
art, the history of music,. and the history 
of science). 2. Philosophy (including the 
history of philosophy, systematic philoso- 
phy). 3. Language and literature (critical 
and historical studies). During the year 
1962-63 senior members at the Institute will 
be engaged in research projects in the fol- 
lowing areas: Mycenaean and early Greek 


language and literature (Emmett L. Ben- 
nett, Jr.); medieval science and learning 
(Marshall Clagett); contemporary litera- 
ture and philosophy (visiting members to be 
selected); twentieth century French litera- 
ture (Germaine Brée). For this reason pri- 
ority will be given to applications related 
in some way to one of these fields of study. 
The Institute is particularly anxious to sup- 
port young scholars who have research proj- 
ects in advanced stages of completion. 

Application forms will be sent on request. 
Applications will be accepted until Novem- 
ber 1, 1961. 


For THE 1961 Summer Session of the 
American Academy in Rome, scholarships 
of the Classical Society of the Academy 
were awarded to two Latin teachers, Mr. 
Richard Bruce Hite, Northwood High 
School, Silver Spring, Maryland; and Miss 
Marianne Margaret Jansen, West Division 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


IN THE PREPARATION of a revised edition 
of Pharr’s first six books of Vergil’s Aeneid, 
the vocabulary and commentary are being 
revised and checked for possible errors. 
The author will be grateful for any sugges- 
tions and corrections, and in the Preface will 
give full credit for any assistance. Please 
write to Clyde Pharr, Department of Clas- 
sics, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


THE CLaASsiIcaAL JOURNAL is published eight times a year, from October through May. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The general price is $4.25 (U.S. and Canada), $4.50 (foreign). Single copies $.65 (U.S. 


and Canada), $.70 (foreign); subscriptions for less than a year at single copy rate. Sub- 
scriptions may be taken through one of the regional associations listed below; annual mem- 
bership-subscription rate $4.25. Members may receive also the CLASSICAL OUTLOOK and CLAS- 
sicaAL Wortp; for rates consult the regional secretary-treasurer. Members of CAMWS and 
CAAS have the option of receiving either the CLassicaL JouRNAL or CLASSICAL WORLD. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


Address the secretary-treasurer of the appropriate regional association. CAMWS, Pauvut R. 
Murpuy, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. CANE, CLaupe W. Bartow, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. CAAS, JosepH A. Maurer, 22 Lamberton Hall, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. CAPS (Northern), Mrs. Mary Jean Kew Ley, 11043 S.E. 30th- Street, Bellevue, 
Wash.; (Central), Epwarp Y. Linpsay, 3480 Del Paso Blvd., North Sacramento 15, Calif.; 
(Southern), Jack O. CuristopHer, 425 Bonita Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


All general editorial correspondence, MSS, etc. to W. Rosert Jones, Department of Classical 
Languages, 154 N. Oval Drive, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. Departmental 
material to the appropriate editors. MSS from the Atlantic, New England, and Pacific states 
to the regional editors. Concerning subscriptions and details of circulation, PRoFessor 
Murpnry (address above). Concerning advertising and other business items, J. D. SADLER, 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 
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